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THE TIME OF THE AFTER-MATH. 
Sey flame and spice and flower 
Are fallen and dead, 
Yet mantling all the sphere 
Of fragrance fled 
Some unknown country’s airs 
Strange sweetness shed, 
And fulness of content 
Broods overhead. 


For far afield the soul 
In quiet goes 

Where wrapt in azure bloom 
rhe distance glows, 

Where redder droops the leaf 
Than any rose, 

And softer than the west 
The south wind blows 


I N 


Down dim depths drops the moon 
His golden barque— 
And if the mist comes chill 
The night comes dark, 
The great sky has no star, 
The hill no spark, 
Yet from the outer vast 
What music, hark! 
Harriet Prescott Sporrorp. 


ALL-SAINTS EVE. 

— is something in an October day that combines 

the characteristics of the whole year, and gives them all 
a new pleasure. As seventy is the youth of old age, accord- 
ing to Mr. Emerson, so October is the spring-time of winter; 
and here, at morning and at midnight, we have the frost of 
midwinter with all its clearness of the upper atmosphere, 
and have the sunshine of midsummer without 
und with all of it the balm of pine 
melancholy of the dying forest smells, and 
the mists that soften into vagueness every landscape, as if 
When we remem 
ber that our Saxon ancestors called this the wine-month we 
see again upon the season the bloom of the grape, the same 
bloom that on the large scale leads into mystery. 

It is still with a sense of this measure of mystery attend- 
ing the change of the year that the innocent bacchanalia of 
Halloween are celebrated on the last night of the month, re- 
viving, so, certain of the ancient superstitions of pagan gen- 
erations, but cloaking them with a mimicry of the reverence 
due to all It used to be the popular belief that 
spirits walked abroad that night—although why that night, 
and the eve of midsummer’s day, of all the nights in the 
year, only the spirits themselves might know. It was even 
understood that they who chanced to have been born on that 
But was 
once a ceremony of belief in regard to them has now be- 


at noon we 
its torrid strength 


woods, the sweet 


leading out and away into the unknown. 


saints 


night could actually see the said spirits what 
come a thing of sport, of welcome sport in a day of such 
serious thought and work and sense of respon-ibilily that 
any excuse for sport should be laid hold of ; so that now its 
observances are all a jest which young people play upon 
themselves, not in the least believing in the consequences, 
only half hoping there may be something in it,and saying 
to themselves that stranger things have happened. So they 
practice matrimonial vaticination with the roasting nuts, 
the nut that leaps away in the heat being a lover not to be 
compelled—the time once being known as Nutcrack Night; 
and they dip their heads into tubs of water to catch between 
the teeth reluctant apples swimming there, an named for 
this lover or for that; or all alone they eat an apple before 
a mirror, feeling creepy as they look over the shoulder in 
the ‘glass for the face of sweetheart or spouse to be; or 
they go down the cellar stairs, with a candle in one hand 
and a mirror in the other, for the same expected vision. 

Or they winnow in the dark three measures of nothing, 
simply with empty mimicry of winnowing, whereupon the 
face is to appear; or they pull the dead stalk from the gar- 
den, and judge by the earth clinging to the roots whether or 
not the lover has gold and gear; or they drop the yolk of 
eggs in water, and take beed of the indications concerning a 
lover's trade and tools, be they pen or be they spade. The 
singular thing about all these incantations is that it is never 
the departed spirit that is invoked and desired, but always 
the apparition, the wraith, the astral body—to »dopt a mod- 
ern shibboleth—of the living. And if October, with its 
Halloween rites, claims the most power of secing spirits of 
any month in the year, it is not the enlarged spirits that its 
myths pretend to deal with, but only, for the nonce set free, 
the spirits in prison. s 


SOME STORIES. 


- — 7 HAVE known 
| ple like Mrs. Clyte 
| before,people to whom 


. . , i n good new story is 
‘ Ma Ifouler ban A lle 





what steam is to an 
cengine—something to 
set the whole machin- 
ery of life going afresh. 
Mrs. Jefferson — Mrs. 
Randolph Jefferson, of 
course, | mean—gives 
a lunch or a tea or a talk when she has one, and then gets 
her story off. It is generally, to be sure, some stor 

about herself, but she does it so well and believes so in it 
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that no end of lunches, teas, and talks are given, to which 
she is bidden as an honored guest, but really to tell it. As 
a result, Mrs. Jefferson's books are— But then, after all, 
this is quite an old story, and all the world knowsit. Judge 
Parsons, on the other hand, wheu he has heard a good 
thing, follows Brushes’ habit—he locks his door behind him, 
and goes out with his new possession. His house is a lonely 
one. I remember even as a child hearing my father say of 
him, as he saw him turn in at the gate: ‘‘l wonder what 
the Judge has to-day? It will be funny, and not a neigh- 
bor’s peccadillo just found out, because he walks slowly 
and smiles.” 

Mrs. Clyte, however, is much more subtle, more finished. 
She does not betray herself by too settled a habit. At the 
sume time one who knows her can tell in a moment. She 
allowed me, for instance, to-day, to sit behind her, and not 
facing her, seeing no one else, as she generally insists when 
she is bored. I had a chair back of that Chippendale sofa 
under the palms, where I could Jean forward and speak to 
her, while still having a view of the room and of all the 
people who came and went. That gave Mrs. Clyte oppor- 
tunity to have some one else—a woman—ou the seat beside 
her, still leaving a place for a man, perhaps two, in front of 
her. She likes an audience always. 

She sat erect, turning her head, never her shoulders, as 
she spoke. She began with little bits about her summer, the 
people she had met, the places she had seen. She told us 
about Mrs. Morley Wadsworth, who has insisted on sending 
her portrait to the coming loan exhibition, not as her own 
portrait, but as-that of ‘‘ Worcester Stephenson,” the name 
over which she writes. Mrs. Clyte, warming to the occa- 
sion, then brought out her longer stories, and told us one of 
M. Paul Bourget, of whom every one talks again because of 
his Outre Mer Two Boston women—we all know their 
names, so I will not give them—one famous in the world of 
art, the other in the world of fashion, had country places 
side by side. The woman of art gave a garden party to M. 
Bourget, to which the woman of fashion was not asked. 
But the woman of fashion, quite undisturbed, drove by in 
her pony-carriage, beckoned to M. Bourget, talked a litie, 
and then whisked him off to her own house, where a brill- 
iant group of pom and one of her wonderful dinners 
were waiting. Next day the two women met. On-lookers 
were alert. But the woman of art, in her medieval dress, 
merely smiled sweetly, extended her hand, and going for- 
ward, leaned down, and, in the words of a by-stander, who 
gave the story to Mrs. Clyte,imprinted on the cheek of the 
other woman *‘ an old-gold kiss.” 

Then Mrs. Clyte, seeing our delight at this, told us a story 
of Mr. Whistler, one that he laughed about himself when 
she sat by him at dinner this summer in Paris. When he 
went to Venice to make those fourteen famous etchings of 
his, he became so intoxicated with its beauty, he made 
seventy pastels first, leaving his etchings till the last few 
days. These pastels, superb symphonies of colors as they 
are, made a tremendous sevsation. All the art world of 
Venice was carried away with enthusiasm, excepting a Rus- 
sian painter, who declared them tricks, betting a basket of 
champagne he could paint six not to be distinguished from 
them. Mr. Whistler amiably gave some of his paper and 
six pastels, which were fivally mixed up with those by the 
Russian, and submitted to a jury who had seen none of them. 
Mr. Whistler's pastels were unmistakable, and the Russian 
lost the wine. A few days later the two met on the Rialto, 
and Mr. Whistler laughed a little about the wine and the 
bet. The Russian was furious. ‘* You forget, sir,” he said, 
** that I'm a Russian, and if you scratch one you find a Tar- 
tar underneath.” 

**Oh no, you have it wrong,” said Mr. Whistler, with those 
little airy movements of the hand which characterize his 
manner—‘‘ you have it wrong. I scratched an artist, and 
found an amateur.” 


MUSIC. 


4 ie - season of 1894-5, which opened so brilliantly with 
the Melba concerts at the Metropolitan Opera-house, 
promises educational advantages of an unusual order to tive 
student of operatic music. Two schools of widely different 
aims and influences will be placed side by side; and if we 
are to reap the benefit of an opportunity to compare their 
merits, we must strive to judge dispassionately, oak acknow- 
ledge limitations which undoubtedly exist in both schools. 
The group of distinguished artists whose special mission 
it is to disclose the power of faultless technique will again 
enchant us. German opera—given under conditions which 
should prove favorable, and with German artists who have 
upheld the traditions of the Wagner music drama—is once 
more to stir our souls. Can we follow the lofty purpose of 
the great master with the same absolute devotion which was 
our tribute a few years ago? ‘The memory of certain 
voices, certain methods, certain fine and subtle effects—bhas 
it not caused a restless fear lest our old ideals fall from 
their high places as we bring to bear upon them a criticism 
evoked by comparison? Perhaps it is well that we are 
forced to face these problems. Our haunting memories and 
our fears will ~ themselves when we come to examine 
the limits of style and technique, and apply them to more 
heroic needs than they have hitherto covered. 

The Philharmonic Society announces a repetition of Dvo- 
rik’s beautiful Mrom the New World symphony, “by re- 
quest,” as the principal attraction of the first public re- 
hearsal and concert. Mr. Eugene Ysaye,a Belgian violin- 
ist, will be the soloist on these occasions, and has chosen 
Saint-Sdens’ violin concerto in B Minor in which to make 
his first appearance. It is pleasant to notice that the con- 
servative policy of the society has given way sufficiently to 
admit Mr. E. A. MacDowell as soloist for the second re- 
hearsal and concert. This talented young composer is to 
play his own concerto for pine Minor—a work in 
which Mr. Seaton) ny delicate fancy and grace 
find full expression. e recall a similar exception which 
the Philharmonic made, not long ago, in favor of another 
young American, Mr. Templeton Strong, whose powerful 
symphony, Sintram, won very eutiusiastic praise from the 
members of the society and at the hands of the press. 
Messrs. MacDowell and Strong are warm personal friends, 
and were fellow-students during years spent in Germany. 
They have devoted their entire lives to their compositions, 
and have fairly earned the laurels bestowed by our oldest 
and most exacting symphony society. 

Mr. Paur has eng Madame Nordica and M. Pol. Plan 
con for two of the ton symphony concerts, relying on 
the members of his society for soloists on other occasions, 
according to the custom of former years. In this case the 
contrast seems a little too sharply defined, and we regret to 
notice a lack of solidity in the programmes provided for the 
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series of concerts. The excellent work done by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra leaves no doubt as to the high 
standard te will maintain in the matter of broad reading and 
exquisite finish. 

t is strange that both Herr Seidl and Mr. Paur have se- 
lected Liszt's Les Préludes from among the vumber of beau- 
tiful symphonic poems by that master. The difficulties of 
the Faust symphony should tempt our conductors to bring 
out this marvellous composition, rarely heard nowadays, 
Indeed, we can only recall one instance since Mr. Theodore 
Thomas's departure, namely, when Mr. Fiiedheim produced 
the work at a benefit matinée, with an orchestra and chorus 
hardly worthy of his rare devotion and cousummate ability. 

Mr. Reinhold L. Herman, who has been absent from New 
York for several seasons, will return this season. Mr. Her- 
man is engaged at present in a concert tour with Madame 
Lilli Lehman, and will remain abroad until after the pro- 
duction of his new festival works, arriving in November. 
His ability as conductor of the Liederkranz, and as teacher 
of vocal and instrumental music, established a reputation 
which will insure success in his new ficld of labor. 


“WHAT WE ARE DOING.” 
DINNER CUSTOMS. 


AT an informal dinner not long ago the question of the 
£1 “procession of the knives and forks” was discussed at 
length. Beside one’s plate is always placed, in formidable 
array, a uumber of kuives and forks, and in these days of 
luxurious belongings and ingenious devices these common 
articles of every-day use assume unique and inconceivable 
forms and shapes, and often puzzle the most experienced 
“diners out” as to their various purposes. To one unac- 
customed to novelties of this sort it is sometimes extremely 
difficult to know which fork to take up, and the only way to 
avoid making a mistake and causing sclf-embarrassment is 
to keep one’s eye on the hostess and follow her lead. The 
forks should be so carefully and systematicajly arranged 
that all one has to do is to use them in rotation, beginning 
at the one next the plate, or at the one farthest from the 
plate. In certain Western towns the rule is to ‘‘eat in,” 
expressed in their local vernacular—that is, to begin with 
the oyster-fork, which is at the head of the line, and to take 
them as they are placed, which is presumably in the proper 
order. If the dinner is aJong one, and consists of many 
courses, it is a mistake to attempt to put sufficient knives 
and forks for every course on the table. This makes too 
much of an array, fills up too much space, gives a cluttered 
appearance to the table, and is entirely unnecessary. Espe- 
cially difficult would it be to do this if one’s outfit of smal 

silver were limited, as is very apt to be the case, particularly 
in a moderate-sized household. For ice-cream, forks are 
universally used, although it is a good idea to have a spoon 
also, as some persons still prefer it. 

It is delightfully refreshing to go toa house where the 
hostess has not changed her mode of serving dinners, but 
still adheres to what are now called ** old-fashioned ” notions, 
such as having butter with the bread, the meat carved on 
the table, and vegetables placed on the table also, with 
home-made ice-cream and cake, or a good home-made 
dessert, nuts and raisins, and a glass of fine old Madeira, 
and various good substantial dishes which we are nowadays 
accustomed to seeing replaced by French entrées sent in 
from a caterer. To have individuality in one’s manner of 
living is quite as distinguished as doing exactly as one’s 
neighbors do. Unfortunately there are only a few women 
who have the courage of their convictions, but those few 
are generally much admired and respected, provided, of 
course, they do not carry their ideas too far. It has been 
my privilege to dine in Philistine New York at* houses 
where the dinners were announced at six o'clock. They 
were served by a venerable old butler who had lived in the 
family twenty-five to thirty years. The silver used was 
family plate, and everything very simple but elegant. Ab- 
solutely no attempt at display of any sort was made, nor 
was there any effort to emulate the richer neighbors. Good 
talk, refined manners, and sweet simplicity made the evening 
a delight, and gave one a sense of comfort and repose which 
is uncommon in our rush-and-tumble city life. 

The care of silver is an essential part of the education of 
the waitress or butler, and nothing adds so much to the 
beauty of a dinner-table as brightly polished plate; it also 
‘ oflects credit upon the housekeeper. It is unwise to allow 
a servant ever to lapse in this respect; she should have a 
certain day set apart each week for cleaning the silver, and 
this should be done thoroughly and carefully. Hot water 
and plenty of soap generously and regularly used will lessen 
the labor of rubbing, and each night, when the table is laid 
for dinner, the knives and forks and spoons should be wiped 
with a fresh chamois. With this constant attention silver 
may be kept looking almost like new. 

Glass, too, must not be neglected, and tumblers or glass 
of any sort should not be placed upon the table without first 
being polished with a fine linen glass-towel. Cut glass is not 
seen so commonly asformerly. It has latterly been the fash- 
ion to use different styles of glass for each course, or for each 
kind of wine. A tall graceful green hock glass made in 
Germany is nice for Sauterne, a delicate Venetian glass for 
champagne, a quaint old English glass for sherry, and water 
tumblers or goblets of Bohemian or Austrian ware, all go to 
make the table look odd and ‘‘dressed up.” Sets of china 
are no longer necessary; each course has its own individual 
style. There is an endless variety from which to choose; 
and even with a small amount of money one can make a 
very pretty selection. For breakfast and for luncheon, on 
the contrary, sets of china are used, and nothing can be 
daintier or more suitable than the old ‘* willow pattern,” or 
the pretty and delicate Dresden designs. 

The English have a fashion of not using dinner cards to 
indicate where the guests are to sit. This involves some 
trouble, and eg ey an excellent memory on the part 
of the hostess, but it is certainly more distinctive and ele- 
gant. The moment one is ticketed, so to speak, one has a 
feeling of formality, and, in a certain sense, one loses one’s 
individuality. On the other hand, where introductions are 
not made it helps one very much if one can get a sly peep 
at the card on the plate next one’s own, so as at least to 
know the name of one’s neighbor, if nothing more. 

Dinners are not as long as they were, and too many 
courses are considered a vulgarity. The bours vary. As 
we are following carefully in the lead of our English cou- 
sins, whose social customs seem to be considered the prop- 
er thing, particularly among the ultra- fashionable set, 
we now dine at seven, or half past seven, or even eight, 
whereas a few years ago six was the hour most commonly 
observed. These late dinners mean tea at five o'clock; for 
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otherwise one would be faint with so long a fast as would 
occur from luncheon to the dinner hour. It is all right to 
be five minutes late to diuner, but all wrong to be too early. 
Nothing is more upsetting to a hostess who has perhaps 
been out all the afternoon, and who has been bela about 
her dressing, to be told while she is in the midst of her toilet 
that some of her guests have arrived. It means hurrying 
into her gown and rushing down stairs, and it takes away 
all of the repose in manner or in feeling which is so es- 
sential to one's happiness. A hostess should endeavor al- 
ways to be dressed a quarter of an hour before the stated 
time. This will give her an opportunity to glance into the 
dining-room to see that everything is in order, to have the 
lights properly placed and the fire burning brightly, and 
it will also give her maid time to arrange the hostess’s room, 
so that if it is used for the ladies’ dressing-room it will be 
faultlessly neat. In a country house a gong is sounded 
half an hour before dinner, so that the guests may have suf- 
ficient time to make their toilets. Where the same persons 
meet at dinner night after night it is wise to vary the order 
in which they are to be seated at the table. A good device 
is to place all the names of the gentlemen in a china bowl 
and let the ladies draw them out. In this way no partiality 
is shown, and no hard feelings are caused, as it is all a mat- 
ter of chance. 

When the ladies leave the dining-room the gentlemen rise 
to let them pass, and a pretty German custom is for cach 
lady to courtesy to the gentleman who sat next her. An- 
other (French) custom is for the gentlemen to escort the la- 
dies into the drawing-room, stand and talk a few moments, 
and then return to their cigars. In England there are 
smoking-rooms in which the gentlemen gather, and where 
they are provided with smoking jackets, carefully removing 
their dress-coats, so that when they return to the drawing- 
room they will not carry the odor of tobacco. On the other 
hand, many English women smoke cigarettes, which are 
served to them after dinner. SPECTATOR. 
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basket, the vintage is finished "—is the pretty saying 
with which the French bid good-by to the summer, and 
which has come to be used for a good-by to everything. 
The sea is still blue at Etretat, and the air is no less deli- 
cious because of the fine touch of autumn in it, but the end 
has come, and with the first of next week we all fly away. 
The only visible and tangible remains of my summer will 
be these letters, a pair of candlesticks in Rouen faience— 
which, to my great surprise, I won at a Mother Goose party 
for remembering more Mother Goose rhymes than any one 
else: there is one of my childish studies, at least, that has 
stood me in good stead—one or two quaint bits of pottery, 
and a copy of J Promessi Sposi, from Guy de Maupassant’s 
library, bought at the sale. 

Guy de Maupassant is not a person one can make a hero 
of, but he is dead; and blessed be that quiet hand that sus- 
pends judgment, and wipes away everything but the mem- 
ory of the man’s genius, so that we still linger with interest 
round the scenes of his life! 

There was a sort of pathos to me at the sale in thinking 
how much it seemed like a scene out of one of his books. 
The blue sky, the vibrating sunshine ‘‘ bathed with cham- 
pagne and with chartreuse,” ‘‘ the fresh caress of the sea- 
air,” and the ‘‘ maisonnette” coquettish with its pale yel- 
low walls and scarlet shutters, were all Normandy, as he 
had pictured it. The groups of people coming up to the 
door under the avenue of beeches were types of his charac- 
ters—the Parisians, whom nobody drew better than he did, 
with a background of Normans, old women in bonnets, with 
their hands knotted from hard work, and the mayor of the 
village, and the notary, and various specimens of little shop- 
keepers, all attracted either by curiosity or by the true Nor- 
man love of bargains. 

Everybody filed through the cottage to try to find some- 
thing to bid on. It was the second sale, so the choicest 
things were gone, and what were left were huddled together 
in the melancholy disorder of deserted rooms. Over the 
doors in the salon was a file of Japanese storks in papier- 
maché, and one of the first sales was a collection of a dozen 
or so of perfectly useless and dilapidated Japanese figures, 
bought by an English maiden lady, ‘* Miss Harriet,” per 
haps, who stood clasping them in her embrace during the 
entire afternoon with most amusing devotion. 

The only evidences of the owner’s taste in the house were 
to be seen in the hangings on the walls, olive in the salons, 
and chintzes in the sleeping-rooms, with in the salle 4 manger 
a square of old Norman print in the centre of the ceiling, 
from which was suspended a large Japanese umbrella. The 
cottage was surrounded by a charming old-fashioned garden; 
and one thing I noticed in it was a clump of Indian-corn, 
waving its silken tassels proudly, as an ornament, side by 
side with a bunch of pampas-grass. Back at one side, 
among the trees, was a caloge, or one of the Norman fishing- 
boats, turned bottom upwards, and covered with thatch, 
after the fashion of Etretat, which- was used as a store- 
room. 

The bidding went on briskly. An immense deal table 
was set out under the trees. As many people as could, sat 
around it, while the rest stood by, and things were sold with 
a lot of chaff and gay repartee. The dealer who came over 
from Havre for the occasion said they went well—very 
well. Only Guy de Maupassant would have been himself 
the first to feel the touch of dramatic sadness in it all, I 
fancy. 

Oddly enough, our party got the very things we wanted. 
One of us bought the writer’s inkstand, in modern Rouen, 
and a quaint old salad-bowl in vieux Rouen, which went 
together for $540. Another got a lovely old mirror for a 
dressing-bureau for $560. A half-dozen carved dining- 
chairs were bought for $3 apiece, while those of us who 
had nothing else contented themselves with books—The 
Sentimental Journey, Tristram Shandy, The Last of the 
Mohicans, and an old Keepsake in English, and my Promessi 
Sposi and several other old Italian books in the original 
Italian—all of these with the leaves cut, however. The cot- 
tage itself has been bought by M. de Fossés. 

We have been making some charming little trips late- 
ly, driving off to déjeuner at some one of the celebrated 
Normandy inns in the neighborhood. Perhaps the best- 
known is the auberge of ‘‘la Belle Ernestine,” at St.-Jouin. 
Normandy, as perhaps you know, is divided into two parts, 
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haute Normandie and basse Normandie (High and Low Nor- 
mandy), separated from each other by Havre and the Seine. 
All the shore of haute Normandie is bounded by high white 
cliffs that form what is called a falaise—a beautiful wall of 
rock reaching from Havre far past Dieppe, in every break 
of which there is a little village, like St. Pierre or Etretat. 

In basse Normandie the rich farms and pasture -lands 
stretch down to the very edge of the sea, so that all along 
the shore it is fresh and green. And the roads are over- 
grown with clambering vines and tangled flowers, so that 
whichever part you may drive in seems to be equally fas- 
cinating, even while the two are so unlike. The country 
stretches away in all directions like an immense park, car- 
peted with countless shades, from the bright tone of the 
mustard to the deep rich green of the clover, and dotted 
here and there with the Normandy farms, all surrounded 
by rows of beech-trees set up on a high green falus, or 
wall. One catches a glimpse of a thatched roof or a pink- 
faced cottage through these, with every now and then some 
sort of farm building in a most lovely deep yellow or burnt 
ochre. All the colors are soft and harmonious, owing to 
the delightful touch of that best of artists, Time. 

‘*La Belle Ernestine’s” is celebrated through all the 
country round. It is a charming Normandy inn, overgrown 
with nasturtiums, and looking upon a lovely old-fashioned 
garden, where one sits and has breakfast under the trees. 
‘The house itself, which is called the ‘‘ Hétel de Paris,” is a 
museum of fascinating things. There are most wonderful 
old pieces of Normandy faience, old Norman armories, old 
pewiers, old brasses, old everything. And there are souve- 
nirs of almost every celebrity one can think of—bits of 
music written in remembrance of a delightful visit there by 
celebrated composers, paintings and sketches by celebrated 
painters, cards from ambassadors, and lines from clever 
every-day people, and so many interesting things altogether 
that it would certainly take a week to write them all. 

Madame Ernestine welcomed us, smiling, at the door, and 
her son, M. Louis Besnard, a promising young painter of the 
impressionist school, showed us his new studio at the end of 
the garden. He has hung it almost entirely with old Nor- 
man prints in those pure scarlets and mauves that one sel- 
dom finds nowadays in cotton stuffs. A canopy over the 
door is made with the columns of an old Louis XIII. pulpit, 
spirals of many colors, and scattered about the room are 
all sorts of delightful odd stuffs and bits that M. Besnard 
picked up in a trip to Algiers, as well as studies that he 
made at the same time, full of plein-air effects. And he 
showed us the portraits of two charming women, that took 
me back to happy other days—not so very long ago—when 
we ull had grandes soirées in the house of one of these two 
charming women, with whom I was living, “‘ for the encour- 
agement of chic at the domicile” (Vencouragement du. chic de 
domicile). 1s there anything more delightful than to come 
unexpectedly in that way upon a dear and friendly face? 

Afterwards we all sat down to the gayest possible break- 
fast, when we told stories, and made doubtful jokes, and 
ate the shrimps for which St.-Jouin is famous, and la Belle 
Ernestine’s omelettes. Some of us told tales of our travels— 
about the temperance lecturer, whom somebody met in Ven- 
ice, complaining that all the wealth and fashion of London 
were simply wallowing in the gutters, and then adding that 
she ‘‘ didn’t see the use of their having all them servants in 
the dining-room,anyway. It didn’t help one to eat or drink 
no more.” She said she was going to see the palace of the 
Dogs, and when some one suggested that it was Doges, 
replied, calmly, ‘‘ Dog-es or Dogs, it don’t make much dif- 
ference,” adding: ‘‘ What is this here Rialto, anyway? Is it 
a bird or a fish?” 

And then some one else told of the old countryman who 
came abroad and happened to put up at a hotel where there 
was nobody at the table but six women studying art. The 
man was never heard to speak during his entire stay, until 
the night before he left, when he made very deliberately 
the following remark: “ Wee-], I guess I'll teow how to 
paint a barn when I get home.” 

And some one else told—but unless I mean to turn intoa 
Scheherezade, with a thousand and one nights before me, I 
must stop. KATHARINE De Forest. 





FURS. 
COLD winter is predicted, and furs promise to be most 


X desirable for wraps. They will also be much used as 
trimmings, as they give a warm effect to both cloaks and 
gowns, and are associated as well with diaphanous laces and 
chiffon. Coats, capes, and collars are made of furs so flex- 
ible that they are used very much as cloths and vel vets are. 
And there is such variety in these garments that something 
appropriate is found for women of all sizes and ages. Coats 
and capes will be equally fashionable. The coats commend 
themselves for warmth, and because they display a fine 
figure. Capes are liked when breadth must be added, and 
because they slip off and on easily. 


PERSIAN-LAMB COATS. 

Glossy black Persian lamb is to be the fashionable fur for 
coats. ‘That known simply by this name will be most worn, 
but under this head are included the silken Persian and the 
moiré surfaces that are now very costly because the skins 
are so scarce. Such coats range from thirty to forty-six 
inches in length, the average being forty inches, which is 
called three-quarter length. 

The tight-fitting double-breasted coat with very full skirt 
ig the popular cut for Persian-lamb coats. This is very 
handsome when only of medium length, which is thirty-four 
inches. It has pointed revers reaching out on the sleeves, 
and a turned -over collar which rolls up or down as the 
weather requires. The sleeves are cut extra large at the 
top, and it was demonstrated to the writer’s satisfaction that 
they will go over the new large sleeves of gowns without 
crushing them, because the armholes are also very large. 
New sleeves are very long on the wrists, and have no cuffs 
to detract from their slenderness, A single row of large 
pearl buttons fastens the lap of the coat. Fine brocades in 
light or in dark colors are used for lining. 

Three-quarter-length coats reaching to the knee are in 
favor with young and old alike. They are cut exceedingly 
full in the skirt and open up the middle of the back, as 
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men’s coats do, but are much more widely lapped there. 
They are close-fitting and double-breasted, with two rows 
of pearl buttons. The revers are pointed and draped grace- 
fully, and the collar extends across the back in sailor fashion. 
Huge sleeves of the Persian lamb are pleated into large arm- 
holes. Such coats cost from $200 to $250, and can be worn 
with gowns of any color. 

The Prince Albert coat reaches below the knee, and is so 
full that the skirt flares to four yards at the edge, the fulness 
lying in curved pleats below the ~~ It is perfectly tight- 
fitting above the waist, with extra large revers pointing out 
on the large sleeves. One row of pearl buttons fastens the 
front. The style is liked by all, but has a comfortable air 
attractive to elderly women, The mutton-leg sleeves are of 
great size. Other coats, forty-two inches long, are single- 
breasted, and have a shoulder cape sturting in V shape at 
the waist in front, expanding very full on the shoulders and 
across the back, then going up in a turn-over collar that is 
an undulating ruffle. Of extra grade Persian-lamb skins 
this coat is $250. 

Very youthful and graceful coats, with straight single- 
breasted front and of medium length, are trimmed with 
pointed revers and collar of another fur—chinchilla, sable, 
mink, or grebe. The full curved folds in the back give a 
very stylish effect, and take in the new wide skirts of gowns. 

Short coats, miscalled Eton jackets, are double-breasted, 
and bave a basque, undulating in the back and pointed 
longer in front. These are very chic for young women, and 
are not very costly, beginning as low as $85 in glossy Per- 
sian. The front laps with a single revers on one jacket, 
while another has two lapels. Each has a high collar roll- 
ing close about the ears, and tremendous sleeves. 


SEAL-SKIN COATS. 


Coats of seal-skin are made in each and every one of the 
designs just described for Persian-lamb coats. Notwith- 
standing the fancy for black furs, the seal retains its hold 
because of its universal becomingness. It is, however, much 
more expensive, plain seal coats of medium length costing 
$340 to $400, and shorter coats with fine chinchilla revers 
and collar being $385. Three-quarter-length coats of seal 
are $325 and upward, and the longer Prince Albert coats 
$400. Jaunty short ‘‘ Eton jackets” for girls are $175 up- 
ward. 

FUR CAPES. 


Capes of fur are both stylish and comfortable in the new 
full shapes, three yards and a half to four yards around. 
Plain capes of aad depth, flowing far below the hips—from 
twenty-six to thirty-two inches long—have a high turned- 
over collar, and are in great favor made of Persian-lamb 
skins. These cost $75 to $200, while those of velvety seal- 
skin are from $250 to $350. Some black marten capes, very 
warm-looking and full, are liked for driving and sleighing. 
More fanciful capes of Persian, both shorter and wider, 
have a vest of the fur closely fitted and edged with long 
revers that extexd in a full pleated ruffle around the shoul- 
ders below a high collar. These are nearly five yards around 
the edge of the circle, and come in different qualities of Per- 
sian lamb, costing from $125 to $400. Very dressy capes, 
similar to the last, have a shaw! collar of chinchilla resting 
on the revers and pleated ruffle of a Persian cape, or else a 
seal-skin cape has a shaw!-collar of sable. A lining of opal- 
tinted moiré is seen in the shoulder ruffle and throughout 
the mantle. 

VICTORINES AND COLLARS. 


Among small pieces of fur are beautiful victorines or 
shoulder capes, very full in the back and short enough there 
to disclose the waist-line, yet with long slender stole fronts 
that reach to the foot. They are made with a shallow yoke, 
to which a full ruffle of fur is added across the back, and 
are provided with a high rolling collar. Other victorines 
are still shorter in the back, and plain there, with all the 
fulness on the shoulder. Chinchilla victorines will be the 
fashionable choice this winter, though many are made in 
the becoming seal-skin, in the favorite black Persian lamb, 
the comfortable mink, and black marten, while for evening 
and carriage wear they are of royal ermine. 

Still smaller pieces of fur are collars that are an excel- 
Jent protection for the neck and chest in the street, and are 
easily removed in the house, at church, or when making 
calls or shopping. The collar proper rolls very high, or 
may be turned quite low, and to this is added a collet 
or capelet made very full around, and of three different 
Jengths. In one collar the cape reaches only to the shoulder 
tips, in the second it goes just over the top of the coat 
sleeves, while in the third it reaches nearly to the elbow, and 
the front is pointed below the waist. The latter is so full 
that it forms a perfect circle when spread out flatly. They 
are made in all the furs of the season—chinchilla, Persian 
lamb, seal, mink, black marten, and ermine. The smallest 
collars cost $35 and upward, while others are $55 or more. 


BOAS AND MUFFS. 


New boas are much larger than those of last season. They 
are made short, wide, and flat, requiring the backs of two 
animals, and are finished with three tails at each end, or else 
a tail and two paws. They are arranged to turn up or down 
at pleasure, and are in all fashionable furs—sable, mink, 
chinchilla, seal, Persian lamb, ermine, and in the stone-mar- 
ten, with its delicate coloring, which wears for years. There 
is also a fancy for large boas of the various fox furs made 
up in animal shape, like the cravats of last year, with the 
animal’s head showing. These are the warmest of all boas, 
and sometimes have long tails that reach to the knee of the 
wearer. White, black, blue, and gray fox, silver-fox, and 
the French-dyed foxes are all represented. 

Muffs are smaller than those worn last winter, and are 
faced inside with fur; otherwise they are without trimming. 
They are in all the furs,to match jackets, collars, and capes. 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS. 


For midwinter are graceful long Russian coats of cloth, 
in golden-brown, reddish-brown, black, or gray cloths, cover- 
ing the costume entirely, lapped to the left side with a huge 
shawl-collar of fur, the sleeves very large, and the lining 
throughout of a warm fur, such as jeannet, the dark whole- 
gray squirrel lining, or else the lighter squirrel linings. 

here are also tailor-made coats of Oxford-gray, beige, or 
black cloth in three-quarter length with strapped seams, 
and lined throughout with squirrel-back skins, giving a whole- 
gray surface. These have large revers and collar of Persian- 
lamb fur, and cost from $75 to $125. Fur-lined circulars 
are of two lengths, one reaching just below the knee, the 
other covering the dress skirt entirely. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. C. G. GUNTHER’sS 
Sons. 
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A BACHELOR'S MENDING. 


A™ AN, a needle and thread. and a loose button! Can one 
well imagine a more pitiful combination? Or is it lu 
I have never been quite able to determine to my 


satisfaction which it 
is. Whenit is some 


other man it is al 
ways funny; whenit 
is I, it is anything 
but funny But 
whichever it may 
be, wretched indeed 
is the state of that 


man who has no wo 


man to rely upon to 


keep his stockings 
darned, his buttous 
sewed on, and his 
rips drawn together 
I wonder if people 


know how wretched 
it really is? There 





Fig. 2—Back or Graw’s 
Frock, Fie. 1 


seems to be an al 


most insurmountabk 


difficulty that stands 

in the way of amat 

ever learning to handle a needle properly. To begin 
with, he never threads the needle in the right way. 
He always doubles the thread and knots the ends to- 
gether. This, he is told, is all wrong; a woman never 
does it. She simply puts the thread through the eye 
of the new lle, pulls it out a little way, and knots one 
end. But how she succeeds in sewing without pulling 
the thread out of the needle at each stitch is, and al- 


ways will be, a mystery to a man 

Then, too, men do not use thimbies. I think I have 
never met one who knew how to use a thimble. A 
spool, a book, or the end of a table generally serves to 


push through a particularly obstinate needle. Ordi 





Fig. 2.—Backx or Gover Skirt or CLora Gown, 
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narily the bare fingers are used, which naturally results in 
making them sore for two or three days. 

A man once to.c me that he had tried several times to 
use a thimble while sewing on buttons, but upon every oc- 
casion the needle had slipped and nearly given him lock- 
jaw by running into the hand that was holding the button, 
le had since given up all idea of a thimble. He said he 
preferred to have the skin worn off the fingers of his right 
hand by the blunt end of the needle to having the point go 
straight through the fingers of his left. Nevertheless, one 
may learn to sew on a bution with comparative ease if he 
will simply have patience, and use the end of a spool to 
push the needle 

But the question of mending the holes in his socks is the 
serious ove to a bachelor. 

I have heard of many ways. One man who despaired of 
ever accomplishing anything with a needle and thread used 
to tie a string around the hole, and then hammer the bunch 
thus raised with a stone. I hardly think the result could 
have been very satisfactory. Another way, the one that 
most men adopt, I think, is to put the stocking on and then 
sew it up. This always leaves a hard ridge in the stocking, 
but that can be twisted around until it does not hurt very 
much. Under this method however, a stocking soon reaches 
the end of its usefulness, and has to be thrown away. 

Probably the best way of all to mend stockings is to hire 
a woman, if one can think of it before he wants to put them 
on, to darn them. 

But that is where the trouble comes in, The buttons do 
not come off and the holes do not appear until the very last 
moment, and then one must do the mending himself or go 
without. 

There are penalties attached to the estate of bachelor- 
hood, and this is one of them—a heavy one. Some few men 
are strong enough to stand up under the burden and carry 
it for years; the others, after a short resistance, weakly suc- 
cumb and seek refuge in marriage, as they should. These 
latter are the wise ones. They have discovered the way, 
the only way, 1 am convinced, for the average man to get 
control of a needle and thread. EDWARD INGLESANT. 


ARRANGEMENT OF PLANTS IN WINTER. 


FTER much experimenting in window-gardening, the 
J writer has found that the simplest way to arrange and 
care for a few plants in winter is to have portable shelves 
placed on a level with the window-sill, and just wide enough 
to hold one row of pots. Fitting in the deep casement they 
take up no appreciable room, and may be easily removed 
when summer comes, and put in a safe place for next sea- 
son. They may be made by the amateur carpenter with 
little trouble, as it is only necessary to saw the boards the 
required length and lay them upon large brass screw eyes 
which have previously been screwed into the sides of the 
window-frame, two on each side. These screw eyes make 
a capital support for shelves, being inconspicuous and ea- 
sily adjusted, and at the same time strong enough to bear 
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Fig. 1.—Scrr wire Separate Vests ror Boy rrom 
6 To 8 Yeaus oLp.—|See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. X11. ou pattern-sheet Supplement. 


a considerable weight. The shelves should be painted or 
stained to match the color of the wood-work, and if stain is 
used, a subsequent coat of shellac much improves both the 
appearance and wearing qualities of the wood. 

Several shelves may 
be fitted into one win- 
dow in a room wholly 
riven up to this use, 

ut it is well not to 
have too many plants 
in the house in winter. 
They thrive much bet- 
ter when not crowd 
ed, and it is wiser to 
give great care to a 
dozen choice speci 
mens than to have 
twice that number if 
they are weak and 
spindling 

A few geraniums 
should always form 
the basis of the win- 
dow garden, as, whie- 
ther they bloom or 
not, their foliage is 
handsome, and a pot 
of sweet - alyssum 
makes a pleasing contrast with them. This will bloom 
the winter through, filling the room with a perfume 
both sweet and delicate whenever the sun is strong 
upon it. 

A heliotrope is the most satisfactory plant for the 
house under favoring conditions, and these are sufficient 
warmth, a sunny exposure, and plenty of water. The 
writer bas had heliotrope which blossomed through the 
entire winter, with trusses as fine and far sweeter than 
any grown in the garden. 

he petunia is said to be a good winter bloomer, and 
the fine large varieties would make a handsome addi- 
tion to the little conservatory. These as well as the 
heliotropes should be pruned closely if large, but it is 
better to take in smaller plants of the former which 
have not been allowed to bloom at all during thesummer. 

As is well known, large geraniums may be hung in 
the cellar throughout the winter, and they will keep 
alive if the temperature never reaches the freezing- 
point, and it is better to leave them out-doors until 
quite late if the weather is not too cold. 

As to the soil in which house plants thrive the best, 
judgment and experience are necessary in deciding 
upon its quality, but if the amateur gardener does not 
know what proportions of garden loam, manure, and 
sand to use, it is better to buy the earth from a reliable 
florist. The little attentions which plants need in order 
to do their best are manifold, and the true flower-lover 
does not neglect them fora day. Dead leaves must be 
constantly removed, plenty of water must be given, 
but not too much; a good rule being never to give wa- 
ter until the soil looks dry, and then to water abundant- 
ly. The soil should be loosened about the roots ocea- 
sionally, and for this a kitehen fork is the very best 
implement. A weekly spraying of the leaves is also 
very beneficial; and when the windows are opened to 
air the rooms in winter, the plants should either be re- 
moved or carefully covered with newspapers, as the he- 
liotropes especially are extremely sensitive to the cold. 

A window garden is a care, and should never be at- 
tempted by any one who does not truly love flowers; 
but i* is a care which is well repaid, not only by the 
beauty in-doors, but by the consciousness that we are 
brightening in a humble way our own little corner of 
the world, a fact testified to by almost every passer. 
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Dinner OR Reception Dress. 
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TOWN-IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIONS. 


4 iy Town-improvement Association has come to stay,for 

some time at /east,in many of our suburban-towns. There 
is no organization of women more useful in its work nor more 
helpful toa community. What it undertakes to do may be 
expressed as housekeeping extended, and its demands fit in 
with facility to the ordinary duties of women. That the 
home is neat and well-ordered, and that its sanitary arrange- 
ments are beyond criticism, is expected of every housekeeper; 
but that the street upon which she lives, or the avenues 
through which she passes, can have any claim upon her 
time and attention, appears to many a novel idea of her pre- 
rogative 

Public opinion is turning favorably in this direction, 
and many women are found able and willing to give at 
least a modicum of time to this work of town keeping, 
while their usefulness at home is not at all impaired. 

This organization, purely voluntary, though regularly in- 
corporated, does some of its best work by first creating a 
public sentiment in favor of needed reforms. It has no au- 
thorily, unless we recognize the sovereignty that right al- 
ways exercises over wrong. The keen observation of what 
should be done, and the diligence with which the need is 
presented to the proper authorities, have usually won into 
sympathy those having charge of town affairs, and who are 
glad to avail themselves of this efficient co-operation, 

The local newspaper is early impressed into service, and 
through its columns the work is kept before the public. The 
means of its prosecution are secured from the membership 
fees, which are not extravagant. 

These associations are differently organized. They may 
be directed by the usual number of officers, and these, with 
any chosen number of women and the chairmen of the va- 
rious committees, may form an executive board. Every 
woman in town capable of being, interested should be eligible 
to membership in the society, 

Upon the committees devolve the details and divisions of 
labor. These vary as circumstances require. In one asso- 
ciation there are seven committees working along different 
lines. Of these, the one known as the Street-cleaning Com- 
mittee has had a task delicate to perform and almost her- 
culean in extent. No other branch of the work has called 
for more tact and patience; it included the byway as well as 
the highway, and as the condition of the first-i::.otioned was 
often the result of private negligence, the work became d<if- 
ficult. The neat appearance of the streets and their almost 
entire redemption from shabbiness are the result of the labor 
performed by these faithful women 

An interesting task has been allotted the Committee on 
the Preservation of Natural Beauty. Many trees, through 
the work done by these women, have had their lives pro- 
longed by this timely interference of friends. The call has 
not been to the woodman to ‘‘spare that tree,” but to the 
trench-digger and the street-widener as he hacked needless- 
ly at its exposed roots, while the rebuke has been given the 
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mischievous boy who stripped the bark from its trunk. 
This committee undertakes to influence the young 
botanist and others who gather the wild flowers to 
leave something behind for future seeding. Our 
lovely natural flowers are fast disappearing from this 
ruthless ingathering. 

Other committees equally important can make re- 
turns of good work Brn sowee Oo. 

What. has been undertaken by these women is im- 
possible for men to attempt, absorbed as they neces- 
sarily are in the demands of business and the required 
absence from home. 

There is great difference of opinion as to the rights 
of women and to the desirability of admitting them to 
the elective franchise. Here is a field of public work 
into which any woman may enter and leave behind 
results beneficial to the entire community in which 
she dwells. 


THE SCHOOL LUNCHEON, 


\ HEN the distance between the home and the 

school is not too long, and the noon recess not 
too short to permit it, the children should go home to 
their luncheon. After a morning’s confinement in 
the school-room, and the pressure of tasks and recita- 
tions, it does a child good to have a pleasant walk with 
an object at its end. 

The walk may be quickened to a run, and if so it 
is the better for the child, while nothing is pleasanter 
to the mother than the glimpse of her little people 
when, flushed and happy, they rush into the house 
calling for her. Indeed, few experiences are more 
delightful than those which the mother counts in her 
daily life during the years when her children refer 
everything to her, and instinctively turn to her, satis- 
fied just to know that she is within call. 

If the children can come home to luncheon, the mo- 
ther should guard against the possibility of their hav- 
ing to eat hurriedly, or, equally, of incurring a mark 
for tardiness on their return to school, by having the 
meal ready to be eaten at a moment’s notice. Arrange- 
ments for the children should be absolutely prompt, 
and no remissness in punctuality should be tolerated 
by the mistress of the household. Bridget’s ironing or 
sweeping is much less important than Eddie’s and 
Carrie’s luncheon, and so that functionary should 
learn. 

The next best thing in the interest of the children’s 
health is to arrange for a warm luncheon to be served 
them at school. It is sometimes possible to have chil- 
dren eat at noon with the family of their teachers, 
thus sharing the amenities of a home table—a priv- 
ilege well worth paying liberally for. But this is not 
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often easy. If there is a lunch-counter attached to the 
school, the children, furnished with money to pay the 
small sum daily required, may buy sandwiches, bread 
and milk, cake, buns, and fruit, perhaps a cup of bouil- 
lon, or, in summer, a plate of ice-cream. This insures 
what we all need in our daily meals—an agreeable 
variety. Delicate appetites especially require coaxing, 
and become weary of the same thing repeated every 


day. 

The child who must carry a luncheon to school 
should be provided with a neat box or a preity basket. 
This should be lined with a nice napkin, or else with 
the paper used by confectioners to wrap their creams 
and candies, The sandwiches daily prepared may be 
now of white bread and again of brown, but they 
must be nicely cut, evenly spread, and above all things 
must be dainty, Cut off the crusts. The crude form 
of sandwich—a great bunk of bread, thickly spread 
with lumps of butter, with a ragged slab of cold meat 
or a fringed bit of ham, the mustard clinging to the 
bread, the other chunk of which matches the first 
hunk—is both indigestible and unattractive. 

Sandwiches may be varied as often as there are days 
in the week. They may be made of finely chopped 
meat, of Swiss cheese, of minced potatoes, salted and 
flavored with pars- 
ley, of anchovy 
paste, of potted 
chicken or tongue, of 
plum jam, of crab- 
apple jelly, or quince 
mroekien When 
they are nice they are 
very nice, and a bhun- 
gry child can dispose 
of a generous supply 
of them over the 
merry talk of the re- 
cess hour. 

Sugar wafers, 
spiced gingerbread, 
drop or sponge cakes 
are better for lunch- 
eon than richer cakes, 
On a very cold win- 
ter’s day, but only 
then, a home-made 
cruller or one of 
mother’s doughnuts 
may be added to the 
luncheon. Asarule, 
fried cakes are not 
so digestible as baked 
ones, and, school- 
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work following swiftly the school luncheon, nothing should 
be included in the repast which will cause headache or dis- 
turb the stomach. That little organ is often to blame when 
scholars are stupid or idle. Ask what they have had to eat, 
before they are reproved, and often the children will be ex- 
cused for faults they cannot help. 

Fruit should form part of the daily luncheon of every 
growing young person, and it is well that a taste for it be 
cultivated. lts delicious taste, its beauty of form and color, 
its bouquet, its excellent effect on the system, make fruit an 
essential in hygienic living. 

There are apples sweet and apples sour—Baldwins, Por 
ters, pippins, seek-no-furthers. here are pears of many 
varieties and many names, luscious, tender, and tempting. 
There are grapes easily kept from their first ripening until 
winter has fairly set in with rigor. Then come the oranges, 
and their season lasts for three-quarters of the year. Bana- 
nas are often liked by children, but they are less appropriate 
than most other fruit to school luncheon purposes. 

As for candies, they cannot be recommended, though choc- 
olate creams and caramels, peppermints, and Jemon-drops do 
no harm if only taken after and not before the regular meal. 
Candies and sugar between meals destroy teeth and cloy 
appetite, but the natural desire of children for sweets indi- 
cates a want which should not be denied, and, taken at the 
right time, candies will do no harm. 

So much cannot be said of pickles, for which girls often 
have a great craving. Olives may be added to the school 
Juncheon freely, but sour pickles very sparingly 

The interval between the return from school in the after- 
noon until dinner-time is too long for most young people. 
A little bread-and-butter, a glass of milk and a cracker, or 
something else light and agreeable, will add to the child’s 
health and tone his or her nerves. To munch food indis- 
criminately all day is very deleterious, but light luncheons 
at stated times may safely be recommended 


ST. JOHN’S WOOING. 


McCLELLAND. 


BY M. G 





VI 
\ 7 HEN men are holiday-making, with leisure of mind and 
body, the happenings of the present satisfy them, and 
the influence of their immediate surroundings becomes para- 
mount. S8t. John, interested by the stories told of Judith 
Fontaine, amused, attracted, and not a little curious, was not 
long in deciding that, having partaken of the Fontaine hos- 
pitality, it behooved him to make acknowledgment of the 
same. To permit prejudices in which he could have nei- 
ther part nor lot to influence him toa breach of the social 
amenities would be ridiculous—an overstrain of deference— 
and neither as relative nor host could the Colonel require it. 
Already he had been derelict in allowing a week to elapse 
without calling, and he would brand himself boor should 

the courtesy be longer delayed. 

The morning following his talk with Mejares, therefore, 
he got him to horse, and cantered away through the sunshine 
to pay his respects to the ladies of the neighboring hacienda. 

The buoyancy of the atmosphere expanded his lungs and 
set his blood tingling so that he longed for hurdles to jump, 
or stiffish fences with a ditch on the off-side. He increased 
his pace to a gallop, and circled about, first to examine some 
queer cacti, and then to inspect a nasty tumble-weed, big as 
a cart-wheel, and lying loose in a buffalo wallow, awaitin 
a breeze to send it bounding on its evil way He was glad 
of the chance to see it, for the Colonel had told him, the day 
before, that this pest of the prairies was getting rare, so re- 
lentless had been the settlers’ war of extermination upon it. 
The blue of the sky, and the gray-green sheen of the prairie, 
dappled darkly where cloud shadows rested; the dim, slow- 
moving masses against the horizon, like waves in an offing, 
which be knew to be vast herds of cattle at graze; the 
silence of it all, the vehement vitality everywhere underly. 
ing itssemnolent repression, excited his imagination like 
wine, and set bim to speculating about his neighbors’ affairs, 
and to dreaming vague dreams begotten of friendliness and 
inexperience. 

This cousin of his—this love-fevered fellow who, in de- 
fault of his inamorata, was wooing blind folly —it was 
really a pity about him. What if he—Clere St. John— 
should constitute himself minister extraordinary to the 
court of love, with self-invested powers for the disentangle. 
ment and regulation of this affair of the heart? It would 
be diversion of the most delicate, and a friendly thing be- 
sides, despite his uncle’s prejudices. And, in truth, what 
prejudice would have the ghost of a chance for survival if 
subjected to the light of Judy's eyes or the charm of her 
witching personality ? 

This thought switched him off, and he quit posing before 
himself as a sentimental benefactor, and let Tom Lawless 
drift away out of sight while he conjured up personal rec- 
ollections of Judy. 

The damsel, meanwhile, lay at ease in a hammock on the 
outer gallery, clad in a charming négligé of turquoise India 
silk, plenteously garnished with ribbons and lace. _ One 
dainty blue-stockinged foot was in evidence, with the kid 
slipper off at the heel, and dangling loosely as the ankle was 
wagged to keep the hammock in motion; She had a fresh 
magazine up before her face, and was reading aloud a most 
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wonderful tale of Japan. Mrs. lomanes. still a monument 
of woe as to garments, sat with her chair turned sideways, 
so as to face the reader, and sorted, on her sorrowful lap, 
embroidery silks of the most light-hearted and frivolous 
hues. A Maltese cat on the window-ledge made her toilet 
with assiduity, and a handsome collie pup a couple of 
months old sat upright on his haunches beside the ham- 
mock, and watched the swaying slipper with mischief in his 
eyes. 

The ladies bad discussed St. John, of course, for in coun- 
try solitudes even the casual appearance of an interesting 
stranger becomes an item of moment, just as a trivial hap- 
pening will elevate itself into an event. They had decided 
that he was very pleasant and gentlemanly, and that it was 
a pity they should see no more of him. Of course there 
could be no calling at Marsh Mallow by the male repre- 
sentative of the Fontaines, for the manner in which Colonel 
Lawless had met former advances had proved an effectual 
quietus to neighborly amenities. 

** And,” quoth Mrs. Lestrange, conclusively, “if the stran- 
ger within the gate isn’t called upon and so bidden welcome, 
he’s mighty apt to keep himself to himself during the term 
of his sojourn. So senseless of Colonel Lawless to take this 
ultra stand about the war, when he isn’t even an American, 
and wouldn't be if he could. I'd just as well draw a line 
about the War of the Roses. If he were a Virginian born, 
or a Southerner of any sort, it wouldn't be so ridiculous. 
It wasn’t Ais war.” 

Which was doubtless the proper stand-poiut from which 
to regard the matter, only, unfortunately, men cling to non- 
sensical prejudices much tighter than to things able-bodied 
with wisdom. And an adopted quarrel is often nearer to 
the heart than one which comes in natural sequence. 

It was therefore a surprise as well as a pleasure to behold 
St. John ascend the gallery steps, with his hat and riding- 
crop in one hand, and the other extended with beaming cor- 
diality. Mrs. Lestrange permitted herself a soft Spanish 
expletive of amazement, sotto voce, and then rose to welcome 
kim, jumbling with one hand her nicely sorted silks into 
confusion again. And Judy lifted herself upright in the 
hammock so suddenly that her slipper fell off, and was in- 
stantly pounced upon by the puppy, who sped off with it, 
utterly indifferent to the first principle of canine duty, which 
is to stand solid and bark at a stranger until ordered to de- 
sist. 

The puppy fled along the gallery hilariously, with Judy 
and St. John both in pursuit. When they divided forces 
so as to head him off, he curled his legs under him and let 
himself roll off the gallery, alighted on a soft bit of grass 
right side up, and bounded away to a rose thicket, with in 
tent to there ensconce himself with his prize and chew it to 
atoms. 8t. John leaped after him, and Judy sat herself down 
on the gallery steps, with one foot tucked under her, and 
laughed. 

In a moment St. John, flushed but triumphant, returned, 
holding the slipper at different altitudes, and inciting the 
puppy—that circled around him in a succession of jumps— 
to have at it again. 

“Nice little dog that,” he announced, cheerfully. ‘‘ He 
showed his teeth and growled finely when I tweaked the 
slipper away; had to be boxed smartly to make him drop 
it,too. But he bears no malice—eh,doggalums? See him 
leap for it! He hasn’t hurt it, barring a little wetting of the 
kid. Here, let me put it on for you.” 

He knelt on a lower step and tilted the shoe; and Judy, 
with a manner as unembarrassed as his own, poked out a 
dainty little foot from beneath her skirts and submitted to 
his ministration. The puppy looked on with his head 
cocked to one side, and a world of speculation in his eyes. 
And Mrs. Lestrange bent over her silks with a smile of great 
subtlety. 

The talk naturally started from St. John’s former visit; 
and the subject of animals being for the moment upper- 
most, the young man inquired the fate of the mule. 

**I looked into the corral just before starting,” he said, 
**and saw the old fellow nodding in the sun like a mandarin. 
He looked pretty—” He paused, with a laugh. 

** He was,” assented Judy, ‘‘ just as much so as he looked. 
The whiskey flew to his head and settled. After your de- 
parture I also visited my patient. He was down by that 
time—stretched out prone, with his legs and his neck made 
the most of. I thought he was dead, and made lamentation; 
but he wasn’t. He opened one eye and glowered at me 
groggily, then shut it up again. He was sleeping off his 
debauch. Later he staggered up and went for some water, 
looking vague, and stepping with circumspection. He'd a 
splitting headache, too. I know it because the sockets over 
his eyes puffed in and out, ani moisture beaded his brow. 
He eschewed food, likewise, and consumed gallons of water. 
Poor old Dick! "Twas a sad experience for an exemplary 
mule! That wasn’t all, either.” 

** What else?” smiled St. John. 

“Much; and of a like nature. Misfortunes hunt in 
couples and packs, as that mule found to his sorrow. He 
was the victim of ignorance and tenderness of heart. The 
men didn’t get in till noon the next day, so for many hours 
Nat and I were herdsmen in charge. I'd distinguished my- 
self, so next morning at daybreak Nat tried his hand e 
had heard that a spree could be comfortably tapered off 
with soda-water, and feeling sorry for Dick’s woe-begone 
condition, he undertook to compound some from the house- 
keeping supplies. He wouldn’t wake up Carmilita to get 
him the soda-box, but undertook to rummage the kitchen 
for himself, and the consequence was that that unhappy 
mule got cooled off with a big dose of baking-powder.” 

St. John shouted with laughter. 

** You should set up in practice, you two,” he declared. 
**Such reckless self-confidence and boldness in experiment 
would insure you capital success. Is the beast still alive?” 

“Yes; but much depraved in character. Our treatment 
affected his morals disastrously, and only yesterday he put 
a climax to a course of small rebellions by kicking over a 
new cutting-machine and injuring it mortally. This, you 
see, is a tale with a moral. I’m thinking of sending it to 
Sefior Mejares to get into shape for the blue-ribbon people. 
Will you give it to him?” 

St. Jobn laughed again. 

** You'll have to bunt up another chronicler,” quoth he. 
** Mejares likes a glass of wine himself upon occasion ” 

Then Mrs. Lestrange asked « question which drifted the 
conversation away to St. John’s own affairs, and he expati- 
ated with pleasure upon the reception he had met with at 
Marsh Mallow. 

‘It’s more like home than any place I’ve struck in the 
States,” he explained, eagerly. ‘‘And my uncle’s a dear 
old boy, full of prejudices and conservatism, but loyal and 
tender-hearted under it all, when you get at him right. It 
made a lump in my throat the first time he got talking avout 
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my father to me, and the days when they were little lads in 
Devonshire. I don’t remember much about my father my- 
self, for I was only four years old when he died. My bro- 
ther and sister remember him better. My cousin Anne re- 
sembles my sister in many intangible ways, and I really like 
her immensely.” 

He seemed so ovemreny A ery to put his kindred be- 
fore them in a becoming light, and so completely ignored 
all strained relations, that the ladies both warmed to him, 
and put the requisite questions with a fair degree of cordi- 
ality. Their interest in the Marsh Mallow household, how- 
ever, clustered most naturally about Luis Mejares. He was, 
in a measure, their own; an American, even as themselves, 
and doubly their own in being a public character. They 
spoke of his work with pte hl and displayed that in- 
timate knowledge of it which is the finest possible tribute. 
And St. Jobn, out of his liking for the man, drew for them 
many charming pictures of the novelist’s home life. 

Then Judy, at her aunt’s suggestion, brought out her 
guitar and sang for him a madrigal of Mejares’ composi- 
tion, in a voice which vibrated through him with its sweet- 
ness. As she ong his expression changed subtly, soft- 
ened, grew thoughtful, and touched io a finer quality. He 
twisted the puppy's soft silken ears absently through his 
fingers, and when the girl finished gave simple thanks, un- 
supplemented by comment or praise. Judy looked at him 
shyly through her lashes, and met his eyes and was satisfied. 
And Mrs. Lestrange, her silks now in order, smiled quietly, 
and, during the rest of the call, assumed the burden of the 
conversation. 
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During the weeks following, St. John fell into the way 
of spending a good deal of time at the Fontaine hacienda. 
His uncle was much occupied by a Mexican lawsuit, in- 
volving the title to some property owned by his son-in-law 
over the border, which Mejares was incapacitated from 
actively looking after himself by an unusually acute and 
prolonged attack of neuralgic rheumatism. is suffering 
was intense, confining him frequently to his bed, and his 
wife’s time and thoughts were filled with care for him, 
to the exclusion of everything save imperative housebold 
duties. St. John was as helpful as circumstances would per- 
mit, but there were many unoccupied hours during which 
he must devise his own amusement, and this he found quite 
ready to his hand in the society of Judy Fontaine. 

-th the Marsh Mallow stud at his disposal, the eight- 
mile ride dwindled to a mere breather for horse and man; 
and in addition to his regular visits he would often en- 
counter Judy in her rides, and the pair would have long 
scampers together, to their mutual satisfaction and St. John’s 
undoing. 

Of her father, Captain Fontaine, the young man saw rel- 
atively little, for the ranch was a large one, and the cagueros 
required a good deal of looking after. St. John’s visits 
were paid at off hours, and he would never dine at the 
hacienda, alleging as a reason that in the evenings he could 
make himself useful at home, and give bis cousin Anne a 
rest; besides which, at that time, his uncle would be at 
leisure and want to talk to him. In pleasing himself, St. 
John had always a just appreciation of the legitimate claims 
of others. He had met Captain Fontaine, of course, and 
considered him a wonderfully fine specimen of physical 
manhood, with an exceptional charm of manner. He did 
not share Judy’s enthusiasm for her father in even a remote 
degree, but he was sufficiently impressed with the gentle- 
man’s attractions to wonder at his twenty years’ connubial 
abstinence. 

One day, when they were riding together, he rather as- 
tonished Judy by bluntly broaching the subject. 

“It seems queer that your father never married a second 
time, Miss Fontaine,” he observed. ‘‘He’s a wonderfully 
attractive man,and his age doesn’t hurt him; prosperous, 
too, and well accredited. Most widowers marry. Men are 
not monogamists,as a rule. Some theorists hold that they 
should be, and I've heard that the inhabitants of other 
earths in the universe are; but all that’s clean aside from 
the custom with us. We terrestrial fellows aren’t exalted 
enough. J should think that a man who'd once had the 
comfort of a wife would feel pretty lonesome when left to 
himself. Have you ever thought that your father might 
marry again?” 

Judy settled her hat before replying. They had come to 
a bit of broken ground, and the horses were walking. 

“ Yes, 1 have,” Judy admitted. ‘‘ And long ago I used 
to be jealous whenever the idea was mooted—by the ser- 
vants, you know, or my schoolmates. Not jealous for 
mamma, because she died at my birth, and consequently is 
but a heavenly idol to me; but jealous for myself. When 
I got old enough I was sent to the convent school in San 
Antonio, because it’s accounted the best. They take pupils 
who are outside of their communion, and papa could not 
bear to send me very far away. The good Sisters there put 
some sense into my silly noddle.” 

‘‘On the subject of second marriages?” 

“On the subject of that which consecrates all marriage— 
the subject of love,” she responded, gravely. ‘‘ They made 
me realize—the good Sisters—that much that goes by the 
name of affection is just selfishness in stolen garments. 
They said that love is sunshine, and that no one has a right 
to erect barriers to turn it aside from his fellows; that we 
shovld rather clear them away,end keep the atmosphere 
so that none of the life-giving rays are weakened in force 
or dissipated. It is a great responsibility to set one’s self up 
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and dictate. They said love could be best demonstrated by 
self-sacrifice. ‘That set me thinking. I knew that papa 
had promised my mother not to marry again until 1 was 
grown and able to take care of myself. That looked to me 
hard, when papa was still a young man when she died. 
When I was about fourteen I told him so, and that I was 
quite willing he should marry again if it would be for his 
happiness.” 

Bt John felt touched. ‘‘ What was his answer?” he que- 
ried, gently. é' 

Saly laughed. ‘‘ He pinched my cheeks till they burned, 
and then kissed me,” she said. Then he told me that he 
had not yet seen a woman he accounted worthy to fill mam- 
ma’s place. So that was comfortable for us both, you sce, 
and I hadn’t the feeling that I might be spoiling his life. 
It is a hideous thing to spoil another life. And I really 
would not object to a step-mother who was a very nice 
woman, and loved papa well enough to put his happiness 
first.” 

St. John bent towards her a little. 

‘You may marry yourself,” he said, and a glow leaped 
from his heart to his eyes. 

Judy kept hers averted, scooping up her horse’s mane 
with her crop, and throwing it from side to side. 

“Things that are stranger have happened,” she mur- 
mured, non-committally. 

“That would not be strange,” St. John asserted. ‘‘It is 
a natural—an inevitable—sequence. Women like you are 
made to bless men’s lives; to fill their hearts and homes with 
light and love and a glory of happiness.” 

He paused abruptly and caught his breath hard. It had 
rushed over him in a strong wave that he loved her himself 
—that he wanted her—yearned for her with every force and 
fibre of his being. And behind this wave,a wake flotsam, 
came the conviction that for a man without income or pros- 
pects to feel as he did was little short of madness. He 
steadied himself, and forced back the words which thronged 
to his lips. He must first canvass this matter alone, and 
decide whether be had a right to speak. 

The balance of the ride was unsatisfactory, long silences 
being disrupted with eager explosions of talk about irrele- 
vant matters. Much earlier than her wont Judy insisted 
upon turning homeward, giving as a reason that her aunt’s 
visit was hurrying to a close. Mrs. Lestrange’s migratory 
family were on the point of reassembling, and it behooved 
the wife and mother to return to Galveston to welcome them. 

Whether or not the girl divined St. John’s perturbation, 
end had no wish to precipitate a climax, is an open ques- 
tion. Certain it is that a new expression had come to his 


face; and that feminine insight in love matters might pass - 


muster for revelation. 


(To Be CONTINUED.) 


THE SHAKER COMMUNITY AT MOUNT 
LEBANON. 
See illustrations on page 861. 


ie several Shaker settlements in this country have gen- 

eral features incommon. An exquisite cleanliness per- 
vades all Shaker interiors, the very extreme and efflorescence 
of neatness, ausicre but charming. No bit of dust or fluff 
or grime obscures those plain whitewashed walls or soils 
the snowy shining floors. Orchards and gardens flourish 
around the plain barnlike buildings in which the Shaker 
communities reside; and while the women work in-doors— 
cooking, sewing, preserving, canning, making syrups and 
jellies, which command a large price when sold—the men 
work on the farms, raising wonderful crops of all kinds. 
Vegetables which would take the prize at any county fair 
are constantly served upon Shakers’ tables, and as part of 
their industry, at Mount Lebanon as well as elsewhere, leads 
them to the entertainment of tourists and strangers, very 
dainty and appetizing meals come to the board from the 
exquisite Shaker kitchens. 

Milk, butter, eggs, all the products of the farm, are made 
to serve the general prosperity—the Shakers, as part of their 
religion, having no individual possessions. A man or wo- 
man joining these people simply becomes one of a family, 
and works thenceforth not for personal emolument, but for 
the good of the whole. Marriage is not permitted by the 
Shakers, and they live as brothers and sisters on terms of 
friendship, the monastic idea being especially noticeable 
when they enter the dining-room, which is not unlike the 
refectory of a convent—long tables at one end being filled 
by men, and at the other end by women. 

Medicines, distilled and brewed with subtle art from 
barks and herbs, are compounded by the Shakers. They 
have their own printing-offices, where the works of their 
authors are published in attractive style, all the work being 
done by themselves, Shakers learning and practising what- 
ever arts and trades are necessary for the development of 
their peculiar belief. 

The women are sweet and gentle in manner, the older ones 
wearing a chastened and unworldly look which speaks of 
the discipline of repression. ‘‘ I have lived out my cross,” 
was said by one calm-faced and benignant woman, whose 
serene countenance under the close-fitting lawn cap was a 
pleasant sight to meet. 

A very cordial and spontaneous welcome was recently 
given to a visitor by the kind and hospitable Shakers. They 
escorted the somewhat curious guest from room to room, 

iving her a different impression from the one she had 
ton. # with her of the comfort and convenience of their 
life. Books, often well chosen, pictures, growing plants, 
the presence of pets, among which the cat was held in high 
favor, rugs and footstools, beds which looked luxurious, and 
the beautiful Shaker rocking-chairs made the different rooms 
very inviting. 

In the large halls devoted to worship there was, of course, 
an absence of ornament; indeed, decorative effect among the 
Shakers seems to be a concession to the taste of the period, 
probably an unconscious yielding to the advance of a wave 
which has swept over every one in recent years. But the 
chairs were very comfortable, and one observed here and 
there that the size and the height of some of the seats were 
adapted to the needs of the taller or more amply girthed 
men and women of the community. Each has an individu- 
al seat in the room which we would call a chapel. 

There are at Mount Lebanon simple-hearted Shaker people 
who have slowly grown old on the fair hill-top where their 
** Families” are set in order—as the ‘‘ Church Family,” the 
“ North Family,” etc. Brought here in childhood, they have 
spent long, uneventful years, each as like the other as the 
waves that succeed one another in the ocean, imperceptibly 
losing youth and taking on gray hairs. The older ones look 
wiry and strong, as a rule. When Shakers are ill, they are 
cared for in hospitals with great skill; or if surgical attend- 
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ance beyond the immediate possibilities of the settlement is 
needed, they are sent to the nearest town orcity to receive it. 

Dying is not regurded as a terrible thing by the simple- 
hearted Shakers, whose strong belief in immortality leads 
them to think and speak of the next life as a progression 
from this. Very cheerfully they allude to those who have 
left them, hopefully anticipating death as a promotion to a 
higher state of existence. 

any features in the Shaker life strike the occasional vis- 
itor as very pleasant, and they exhibit certain sterling traits— 
thrift, honesty, and directness being among t ieir qualities, 

The life itself is an anachronism in this bu-y age, and 
few recruits dre drawn to the phase of religion w hich these 
poor accept, or to the adoption of their way of living. 

uch a life demands so much of those who abandon the 
world to take it up that it finds few ready to embrace it. 
In a stirring and active period men crave excitement. They 
long to be in the midst of things. They are not contented 
to abandon prospects of wealth, of political advancement, of 
homes of their own, and a carrying forward of their own 
names to future generations. The Shakers, peacefully carry- 
ing on their employments, are too slow and too rigorous in 
their self-abnegation to be attractive. and so they are inter- 
esting to the outsider chiefly from the spectacular point of 
view. 

Their neighbors, in whatever place they are located, are 
usually their warm friends, for the Shakers do not antag- 
onize, and are gentle- mannered and considerate in their 
dealings. Now and then their quaint figures, with the dress 
which is so plain and so skimpy in its outlines that it is 
very trying to women, are seen at social gatherings in the 
village adjoining their homes. More than formerly they 
mingle with the world which they have renounced, 

Among the most important work carried on by the wo- 
men is the making of the long and graceful Shaker cloaks, 
which are distinguished and stately when worn as evening 
and carriage wraps. 

These are of fine cloth, silk or satin lined, and, however 
fashions change, never lose their look of elegance. That 
beauty and style should seek this adornment at the hands 
of those who have eschewed both is a paradox rather in- 
teresting to the unprejudiced observer. 
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MRS. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. 


w= Mrs. Estelle E. Doremus, wife of Professor R. 

Ogden Doremus, was chosen Regent of the New York 
City Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
she had no need of the distinction to make her a well-known 
figure in the city of her birth and education; from the time 
of her marriage, in 1850, in the South Dutch Reformed 
Church—the oldest church organization in New York city 
—she has been actively engaged in social and philanthropic 
work most varied in character and kind. 

In her old home at No. 70 Union Place—a wedding-gift 
to Dr. and Mrs. Doremus—for twenty-five years, until the 
removal to their present residence on Madison Avenue, a 
salon existed that might have rivalled some of those famous 
ones of the Old World. The house was an old-fashioned 
mansion, standing in the centre of a small park; it had the 
air of a country home in the heart of the city, and was well 
adapted for entertaining at all seasons of the year. The gar- 
den easily accommodated the hundred musicians of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, Dr. Doremus being its president; and 
there Christine Nilsson, known in Paris as a young girl, 
was serenaded by hundreds of her own countrymen the 
evening she made her entrée into New York society, pre- 
vious to her appearing in public. There, too, were the 
games, and in winter the skating-ponds, for the amusement 
of the young people. The old house was sometimes called 
** Liberty Hall,” because of the welcome and ‘‘ free-hearted 
hospitality ” always waiting its frequenters. Wednesday 
was the day set apart each week for the general reunion, 
but every evening might be found gathered in the drawing- 
room and library poets, artists, statesmen, diplomats, poli- 
ticians, musicians, actors, and scions of the law. Such names 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes, William Cullen Bryant, John G. 
Saxe, Charles Dickens, Paul du Chaillu, Edwin Booth, Sal- 
vini, Madame Ristori, Duke Alexis of Russia, Prince Dol- 
gorouky, Barons Catacfizy, de Stoeckl, and Formosa; Drs. 
Austin Flint, A. Jacobi, Fordyce Barker, and J. Marion 
Sims; Judge John R. Brady, Samuel J. Tilden, Edwin N. 
Stoughton; Henry Ward Beecher, the Rev. Drs. Storrs and 
Howard Crosby; Generals Wagstaff and Delafield; Bierstadt 
and Eastman Johnson; 8. B. Mills, Madame Camilla Urso, 
Vieuxtemps, Theodore Thomas; Professors Benjamin Silli- 
man, B. N. Horsford, and Arnold Guyot—are only a few 
chosen from a long list to give an idea of the company 
nightly assembled within the cheerful walls now demolished 
and passed into history. 

During her residence in Paris, at the time of the Empire, 
Mrs. Doremus’s receptions were a favorite resort for foreign 
princes and savants, and the distinguished members of the 
Amcrican colony. 

In the present home the same traditional hospitality 
abounds, with the same interchange of wit and wisdom. 

Mrs. Doremus has always been a very busy woman. The 
mother of eight children—seven sons and a daughter—she 
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has still found time to devote thought and energy to chari- 
table enterprises and work for the public welfare. As far 
back as before the civil war she gave efficient aid to the 
Metropolitan Fair. During the war she was indefatigable in 
her efforts for the Sanitary Fair, which secured $1,400,000 
for the sick and wounded soldiers. Later she was honored 
with the ambulance decoration of the Red Cross set with 
diamonds. She planned and conducted performances in 
the Academy of Music for the benefit of the Woman’s 
Pavilion at the Philadelphia Centennial; also others for the 
Mount Vernon Fund. To-day she is as untiring as ever in 
her labors, »nd spends her free hours in endeavors for the 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital, of which she is a manager, 
and many other charities, both public and private. 

She was appointed Regent of the New York City Chapter 
of the Revolutionary Society, January 1, 1892, by the Safety 
Committee, her election being unanimously confirmed by 
the Chapter. She is one of the society's few members who 
are in truth ‘‘ daughters,” her father, Captain Hubbard Skid- 
more, having fought as a very young man in the struggle 
for independence. He esvved at a cannon by his father’s 
side when only nine years old, and on one occasion a few 
years later voluntarily carried an important message from 
an officer at the dead of night. He also took part in the 
war of 1812. 

On her mother’s sidc Mrs. Doremus’s first American an- 
cestor was Captain John Underhill, who served under 
Maurice of Nassau, Prince of Orange, and came to New 
England with John Winthrop in 1630, where he was ap- 
pointed one of the first deputies from Boston to the General 
Court, and an officer of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company. His daughter married Captain Thaddeus Avery, 
of Revolutionary fame, and made a name for herself in his- 
tory by her courage and endurance under most tragic cir- 
cumstances, 

Charles Avery, the friend of the colored race, was uncle 
and guardian to Mrs. Doremus; he expended his great wealth 
on behalf of the oppressed people. 

Mrs. Doremus has passed several seasons abroad, spending 
some time near the old ancestral home, New Place, in War- 
wickshire, once owned by ‘‘ the ancient and honorable fam- 
ily ” of Underhill, and sold by them to William Shakespeare, 
being the house in which he died, and now showed to all 
visitors. Mrs. Doremus has in her possession a copy of the 
deed of sule preserved in the British Museum. 

Mrs. Doremus has labored faithfully for the Revolution- 
ary Society, raising money by her personal efforts to inau- 
gurate the fund for the statue of Washington to be presented 
to France by the women of America, and representing her 
Chapter at the National Society’s reunion in Chicago at the 
Columbian Exposition, when she read a strong and compre- 
hensive paper on the proposed National University, and the 
hoped-for co-operation of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in the project. 

She is a woman of great personal attractions and much 
refinement of taste, highly educated and cultivated; she is 
a ready speaker, and wields a facile pen—in short, a woman 
combining the qualifications and originality that go to make 
a leader in whatever sphere her lot may be cast. 





Tue last surviving son of Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant has 
just died. He had been an invalid for years, but in spite 
of his ill health he had held the position as sublibrarian at 
Windsor Castle, and did literary work for several English 
papers. 

—The picture play, Miss Jerry, given last week by Mr. 
Alexander Black, at Mr. James Laurence Breese’s studio, 
was an entirely new departure in the entertainment line. 
A series of life-size photographs thrown upon a large screen 
illustrated the charming story read by Mr. Black. The 
figures in the pictures were so admirably posed, and the 
scenes succeeded one another so smoothly, that the spectators 
forgot they were not looking at flesh-and-bleod actors upon 
a real stage, instead of at their counterfeit presentments upon 
ascreen. All the in-door scenes of the pietures were made 
in the Carbon Studio by Mr. Black, although it was hard to 
believe that his interior of a newspaper office would have 
been found outside of Park Row. Trike audience, whose in- 
terest did not wane throughout the evening, was a cultured 
one, containing such well-known persons as Mr. Howells, 
President Low, J. L. Champlin, Jun., James Herbert Morse, 
and many others prominent in literature, art, and society. 

—Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, who has been chosen as 
the women’s leader in their coming crusade against wicked- 
ness, comes of a family who have felt a deep interest in 
philanthropic and reform work. Her grandfather, Robert 
Gould Shaw, endowed an asylum for sailors’ children. Her 
father, Francis George Shaw, was interested in the Brook 
Farm experiment. er brother, Colonel Robert G. Shaw, 
organized the first colored regiment. Both he and her hus- 
band fell in battle during the civil war. Mrs. Lowell began 
her philanthropic work in the Sanitary Commission, and, 
when left a widow, devoted herself to good works. She was 
the first woman on the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tion, receiving her appointment from Governor Tilden in 
1876, and it was through her efforts chiefly that the Charity 
Organization Society was founded in 1881, and that matrons 
were placed in police station-houses. She has always been 
interested also in work for working-girls. Last year, dur- 
ing the distress among the poor, she, with several others, 
started the East Side Relief Committee. In 1884 she pub- 
lished a book on ‘‘ Public Rélief and Private Charity,” and 
she has written much on these subjects for magazines and 
reviews. Although she is connected highly in Boston and 
New York, she cares far less for society than for work, and 
her two passions are perhaps books and philantbropy. 

—The projected Episcopal Order of the Good Samaritan, 
which will have as its motto, “ Heal the sick, and say unto 
them the kingdom of God is come nigh unto them,” was in- 
troduced recently by the initial vows of George W. David- 
son and Joseph Tebbutts, two young men who are to become 
medical monks. One is a trained nurse, and will follow 
that work; the other wili study medicine in Columbia Col- 
lege. They will serve three terms of probation before they 
take upon them the final vows—the first of three, the second 
of six months, and the third ofa year. During their period 
of probation they will each receive $200 a year for doing 
sexton’s work in the Church of the Redeemer, All the rest 
of their time, when this is done, will be given to parish-work 
among the sick and poor. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘‘wy aNcestTor.’’ 


THE girls came again—the very next day—to see the por- 

l traits. This time they brought with them their brother. 

the Reverend Herbert, and begged permission tu show him 
in one of the old pictures hanging on the wall—himself. 

‘I-knew you would come again, soon,” said Margaret, 
welcoming them with her sweet serious smile. 

Oh! but only think! If you had been brought up in 
ignorance of your own people! And then if you suddenly 
found out wiio they were, you would naturally feel curious 
aud interested. And this is the only place where we can 
hear anything about them.” 

I am very pleased to show you the portraits ” 

‘Here, Herbert "—they led him to the portrait of Charles 
Burley, born 1801—“ this is the picture we pounced upon 
for grandfather's, because it is so exnctly like you. « Is it 
not, Mrs. Calvert? Look at him—Charles Calvert—the same 
Christian name, and born the same year. It must be he.” 

“It is like him, certainly,” said Margaret. ‘‘ But per 
haps this earlier one resembles him still more.” 

She pointed to the portrait of the madman, Herbert re 
sembled him still more closely than the other. For in his 
eyes this morning there lay a strange light, as of expectancy 
They looked upwards, as if waiting for a fuller faith. It is 
the light of religious exaltation; only one who can believe 
greatly has such cyes. A man with that look becomes a 
prophet, the founder of a new creed, a maniac, or a martyr. 
A monastery should be full of such eyes; I believe it is not, 
asarule. But I am told there are nuns in plenty who have 
these eyes. You may also find them, here and there, in the 
Salvation Army 

Herbert looked at both pictures, one afier the other. 
‘* What was this man?” he asked, pointing to the later por 
trait 

‘His name was Charles Calvert Burley” — Margaret 
evaded the real question 

What was he? and what became of the man?” Herbert 
affected the brusque and direct manner of the young clerics 
who go so far in self-mortification as to pretend not to like 
the society and the talk of young lulies. 

Margaret colored and looked a little annoyed. These 
blue-eyed, fair girls, who seem so meek to outward view, 
can show anuoyance and can answer back at times. 

‘‘I1 do not know,” she replied, shortly. If the question 
referred to the completion of that exile’s life, she did not 
koow—she could only guess. If it referred to the earlier 
part of his life, it was—give her the benefit of the doubt. 
Schoolmen would allow the answer, considering the question. 

‘*We seem to resemble all the men’s faces,” said Herbert, 
looking about him. 

“See, Herbert—there is the pater, too—and there—and 
there—and there—you are both in all the portraits.” 

‘It is impossible not to be convinced that this must be 
our family,” he stated, dogmatically. 

The girls clapped their hands. ‘‘He gives in too, And 
the pater has givenin. We are sure—we are quite sure. 
It must—it must—it must be our family.” 

“Things are strangely and wonderfully ordered,” said 
the clergyman, ‘‘ We come to England on a visit—that is, 
you do. We have no clew to our own people. We arrive 
just at the moment when publicity throws a strong and 
sudden light upon an obscure family; we hear of these por- 
traits; we come here to see them, and we recover our an- 
cestors. Perhaps, in addition, we shall step into a colossal 
fortune. If that is ordered, as well as this discovery of the 
family, it will be a great thing; a great thing to pour all 
these treasures—ill-gotten-—into the lap of the Church.” 

‘You forget, Herbert,” said the sisters, “ that they will 
be poured into the pater’s lap, and when it comes to pouring 
out again, the Colony will certainly come before the Church.” 

‘* And,” said Margaret, ‘‘allow me to point out that a 
resemblance does not constitute proof. Fou would have 
to establish your connection with this Charles, and it may 
prove difficult.” 

‘Since I cannot give the estate to the Church,” said 
Herbert, coldly, ‘‘any one may have it that likes.” 

“ Well, Mr. Burleigh, are you satistied with these newly 
found ancestors?” 

‘*No,” he replied, with candor, “Iam not. Ishould have 
liked either the higher or the lower class—even the lowest, 
These people are of the middle class—the smug, respectable, 
grovelling middle class; incapable of aims or desires save to 
be rich and comfortable; incapable of sacrifice, or generos- 
ity, or things spiriiual—the outcome, the prop, and the pride 
of Protestantism. Except that man”—he pointed to the 
madman—‘‘ they all grovel.” 

.‘* My dear Herbert,” cried his sister, ‘what do you know 
about them? All this from a portrait?” 

“What I hoped to find, if not a noble family, was one 
steeped in érime—black with crime; my grandfather a crimi- 
nal—all of us under the curse of the forefathers—ourselves 
awaiting the doom, yet rising spiritually above it, making 
our very punishments steps unto higher things!” His voice 
rose shrill and high; his eyes flashed: it was a curious out- 
burst of fanaticism. 

** Herbert!” cried the girls all together. 

“So that I could go about among our poor sinners, who 
commit a new sin every time they speak or act, and say to 
them: ‘ Brothers, I am one with you. We have the same 
forefatbers—criminals, drunkards, profligates. We are all 
alike, up to the neck in sin and the consequences of sin.’” 

**How would that knowledge help your sinful brothers?” 
asked Margaret. 

** It would make them feel me near them—one with them. 
They would understand me. With sympathy much may be 
done. With sympathy and confession—all may be done.” 

**It would be better for them, I should think, that they 
should feel that you were far above them.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘The Franciscans were the most 
successful of any preachers or teachers among the people. 
They lived among them—on their fare—in their cottages.” 

** Did they desire that their fathers should be criminals?” 
asked Margaret, whom the manner of this young clergyman 
offended. ‘‘Had they no respect, pray, for the fifth com- 
mandment?” 

The Rev. Herbert turned his bright eyes upon her, but 
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answered not. Young as he was, he would not allow a wo- 
man to enter into argument with him—a deacon. Then he 
waved his hand contemptuously at the pictures, ‘‘ Middle- 
class respectability,” he repeated; “I would rather have no 
ancestors ut all than such smug middle-class respecta- 


bility.” 

“lt you want wickedness,” said Margaret, ‘‘ perhaps I 
can find enough among your people here—if they are your 
people —to satisfy even you. ‘There is this man, for in- 
stance—" She pointed to the deceased money-lender. ‘‘ To 
be sure, he is not your grandfather. He lived for ninety and 
odd years. He ruined multitudes by his gaming-tables. He 
ruined other multitudes by keeping houses for profligate 
and abandoned persons. And he ruined other multitudes 
again by usury and exorbitant interest. What more do you 
want? Go among the people of your parish, sir, and tell 
them that you can now sit down with them proudly because 
you are closely related to a man whose profession, like their 
own, was Destruction and Ruin.” 

Margaret had vever before spoken with such plainness. 
The young man winced—plain speech disconcerted him 
But he recovered. 

“J don’t think Herbert quite means what he says,” the 
eldest sister explained, while the others behind her mur- 
mured. 

* On the contrary, I mean all that I say. I should like, 
for the sake of the Church, to be sprung from the meanest 
and lowest and basest—” 

* At all events, Herbert, you would not'like your sisters 
also to belong to the meanest aud the lowest and the basest? 
Oh no, you cannot!” 

**You cannot, Herbert!’ 
you cannot!” 

‘* Perhaps,” Margaret added, ‘‘when you learn more of 
the history of these portraits, you may be satisfied.” 

** Well, Herbert,” said his sister, ‘‘ look around you; 
choose your ancestor among them all.” 

‘**He is here.” The young clergyman pointed to the mad- 
man, ‘ This is the ancestor that I want. His eyes have a 
look of expectancy and of faith. I should say that he had 
been spiritually blessed, according to the light of his time— 
whieh was not our time, but the darkest age of black Protes- 
tantism. I have nothing more to say. Madam,” he bowed 
with more politeness than one might have expected, ‘‘I 
thank you for showing me these pictures, which I verily be- 
lieve are those of our people. As for what you said—you 
do not understand me at all. For the sake of the Church, 
we must resign all; even the honor of our name; even our 
pride in being the children of good men.” He went away 
without taking leave of his sisters. 

** He is not often like that,” said Lucy. ‘‘ But sometimes 
he is in the skies and sometimes in the depths. He has got 
a craze that he ought to be like the wretched creatures 
among whom he works—if not a criminal himself, at least 
connected with criminals. It is not the first time that he 
has flamed up in this way.” 

Then they sat and talked about these dead and gone 
people whose history was so sad. Margaret told them some- 
thing, but not all—the things that saddened but did not 
shame. She told about the miser, and how his children ran 
away from home one after the other; and about the money- 
lender, his successor, who suffered his sister to live in the 
most abject poverty. She hid from them the story of the 
forger who was sent to Australia, and that of the man who 
went mad from religious terrors, and that of the man who 
was hanged. She told them enough. The possession of an 
English family, they discovered, would not necessarily make 
them more joyful. 

When they went down stairs they found, standing at the 
door just opened for her, a tall, thin old woman, dressed in 
a blue frock and a check shawl. 

“‘Stop a moment,” said Margaret. ‘“‘ You want to know 
your own people? Let me introduce you to your cousin, 
Lucinda Avery, daughter of Lucinda Burley—who was the 
sister of the rich man recently deceased. Lucinda A is 
now in Marylebone Workhouse—a pauper. We are going 
to take her out soon—in a few days. Meantime she is, I be- 
lieve, your cousin. My dear”—she addressed the old wo- 
man—*‘ these young ladies are the daughters of Sir John 
Burleigh, from New Zealand, and they believe themselves 
to belong to your family.” 

** New Zealand? From New Zealand? Then,so—” She 
hesitated, looking in wonder at these girls, so beautiful and 
so richly dremel 

ares f took her hand. ‘‘ You poor thing!” shesaid. ‘‘My 
name is Lucinda too—I don’t think a cousin of ours ought 
to be in the workhouse. I will speak to my father about 
you. 

The old woman looked at her wonderingly. 

“Sir John!” she repeated. ‘Sir John! Oh! 
derful.” 

**Mrs. Calvert will tell us how we can help you,” Lucy 
continued. ‘* You will let us help you?” 

‘Sir John! Sir John!” the old woman repeated, staring. 

The girls nodded and ran down the steps. The old wo- 
man looked after them. 

“And their grandfather—my uncle—he was a common 
convict,” she murmured, ‘‘ from New Zealand! And their 
father is Sir John. Sir John. Mother said she couldn't 
never get over the disgrace of her brother being a common 
convict; and look at them! And their grandfather a com- 
mon convict!” 


murmured the chorus ‘‘Oh, 


It’s won- 


CHAPTER XXV. 
WHO aM 1? 


‘*Come,” said Margaret, taking the old woman's hand. 
“I think my bus is in his study. Let me take you to 
have a little talk with him.” 

But Lucinda Avery continued gazing after the girls as 
they walked down College Street. 

“They're the daughters of Sir John,” she repeated. 
**Sir—John— Oh! and their grandfather was Charles, who 
was transported and came back and went out to New Zea- 


land. 1 saw him before he went.” 
“Hush! Do not speak of that. They know nothin 
about it. And remember—those who know most s 


least, Lucinda.” 

** Mother told me all about it, long afterwards. Oh! And 
1 am the cousin of those young ladies. Ain't they dressed 
lovely? And such lovely manners! They want to call at 


the House to see me; they'd be taken to the matron. Such 
sweet young ladies! And their grandfather—was a—” 

‘*Lucinda!” said Margaret, sharply; ‘‘ keep silence about 
none you know. It is quite enough to think that you and 

now.” 

The possession of this knowled 
and bend her head sideways, even amble a little—but 
one may be mistaken. The pride of sharing such a posses- 
sion with the “lady of the house” fell upon her and gave 
her great comfort. How elevating and sustaining a thin 
is personal pride—the pride of somé personal distinction, i 
it is only a projecting tooth or a glass eye! Never before 
had this old woman had any possession of her own at all 
except the sticks and duds of her miserable room. 

Margaret looked into the study. ‘‘If we do not disturb 
you, Lucian, here is our cousin Lucinda Avery, of whom I 
spoke. Come, Lucinda,’ 

Lucian rose and welcomed the pauper cousin, who re- 
ceived his hand with a courtesy humiliating for a cousin to 
witness. 

‘Our cousin remains in the union, dear, only until I have 
concluded the arrangements for getting her comfortably 
cared for outside. You are not going back to your old 
quarters, Lucinda; you shall have your own room, and 
pleasant people to cocker you up and keep you warm.” 

The — did ot seem very attractive to the old lady. 
She pulled her shawl] more tightly round her, and said, with 
meaning, that the union was kept nice and warm, and she'd 
never had such good meals. 

**But not so warm as the nest we shall find for you. 
Lucian, our cousin has not been in a position to acquire 
much book-learning; but she knows the whole history of 
this house, down to the miser and his five children.” 

‘Mother told me,” she repeated. ‘‘ On a Sunday night 
she used to talk about them. I know a great deal—you ure 
a Burley, too,” she added, staring at Lucian. ‘'They are 
all alike, the Burleys. A reg’lar urley, you are, just exact- 
ly like the pictures upstairs.” 

‘* Didn’t you read the name on the door-plate?” asked 
Margaret. ‘ Lucian Calvert.” 

“I read print—almost any kinds of print,” Lucinda re- 
plied. ‘But not door-plates. Lucian Calvert Burley. 
They are all Calvert Burleys. Every one.” 

“Oh!” said Lucian. ‘‘Then, pray, who am I?” 

She turned her head sideways. Every gesiure that this 
poor woman used seemed not to fit her; tall, thin, dark, with 
stron, y marked and clear-cut features, she should have been 
full of dignity and authority—a Queen of Tragedy. Instead 
of which there was no part in the humblest comedy that she 
could fill. She was timid; she had never before met such 
per as these, who neither bullied her nor wanted to sweat 

r; but she had a secret shared with ‘‘the lady of the 
house.” She knew all about the Burleys. The mixture of 
pride and timidity produced a remarkable phenomenon. 
She turned her head on one side; she smiled feebly; she ad- 
vanced one foot and withdrew it; she took her hands from 
under her apron and folded them in front, which meant self- 
assertion. 

**T’ve seen all the pictures upstairs,” she said, ‘‘every one 
of them. And my mother’s among them—with a gold chain. 
And the men are all alike. That's what mother used to say. 
‘See one,’ she said, ‘and you've seen all.’” 

And now the old lady, who had been answering in mono 
—S began to be as garrulous as an old crow, proud to 
show her knowledge. 

“Well?” 

**You can't be the grandson of Charles, who was—I 
humbly beg pardon” (to Margaret): ‘‘ those who know most 
speak least. He went abroad, and his young ladies are at 
home, and I’ve seen them. Nor you can’t be the grandson 
of James, who ran away with his master’s wife to America 
and never came back again. P’r'aps you're the son of 
Henery?” She said Henery. “He was an actor, and so 
was his son. There was only one child, and he was a boy 
named Clarence. Mother liked to find out everything. 
Then there’s only Uncle John left—him that died the other 
day. He married, and he had six children. Five of them 
died young. Served him right, said mother, for his hard 
heart. Then there was one son left. When his mother 
died, the boy ran away. Mother found outso much Oh! 
she used to come round here—it wasn’t very far—and ask 
the postman, and the potboys, and the bakers’ boys. She 
never wrote to her brother any more, nor wanted to see him, 
but she wanted to find out everything that happened in the 
family.” 

“ And what became of that son?” 

“I don’t know. Mother didn’t know. But as for you— 
why—you are his son, for sure—” 

“Oh! you think—” 

“You are his son, for sure and certain. You are a Bur- 
ley, and you're exactly like the —_ of Uncle John, up- 
stairs. Yes—you are his son. You can’t be nobody else.” 

Margaret said nothing. Lucian gazed at the old woman 
with surprise. 

“‘ She has said it,” he replied. ‘‘This convinces me, if I 
wanted any convincing, that all old women—and especially 
all illiterate old women ”—he murmured these words—‘“‘ are 
witches. They read thoughts; they know the past; they 
foretell the future.” 

“You are his grandson,” she repeated. Then she partly 
straightened a long, lean, bony, and rheumatic forefinger, at- 
tached to her poor old hand. It was the forefinger which 
had been cramped and bent from overwork, and to shake it 
in its cramped shape in a man’s face was something like 
shaking the nightmare of a door-key. But she did shake it, 
and she became on the spot a witch, a sorceress, and a proph- 
etess. 

“Take care, you! Take care! From father to son, from 
man to man—mother always said A ry but sin and 
misery—sin and sg! hoy the men from father to son. 
Your father ran away from it! Take care, you! Run away 


made the old lady smile 


from it! Leave this house! Run away! Did he escape— 
your father—did he escape?” 
“ Yes, he, as you say, he escaped,” said Lucian, impatient- 


ly. ‘*That dear old thing,” he said, later in the waning, 
“ your interesting pauper, Margaret, carries on the family 
superstition, Lobserve. Strange, that my father himself— 
Well, never mind. Here is a letter signed Clarence Burgh- 
ley —B-u-r-g-h-l-e-y, another variant of the name. Clarence 
John Calvert Burghicy says that he is a grandson of the sec- 
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ond son—the one who ran pty 3 and went on the ona I 
dare say; I don’t mind if he is twenty grandsons—and that 
he is about to forward to the Treasury papers, etc., etc., etc., 
and may he see the family portraits? Certainly, if you like 
to show them. Did the second son murder anybody, or forge 
anything? How did he distinguish himself?” 

“He became, as the pauper cousin has just told us, a pop- 
ular actor. That is all I know about him.” 

“Not much of the family curse upon him, anyhow. I 
don’t think that was fair upon the others.” 

‘There is the other claimant—the little American girl, 
Lucian; you like her? Yes, I thought you did. She is 
proud, and she is poor, and she is independent, and if we 
don’t help her she will starve, she and her tearful aunt.” 

“Well, my dear, why shouldn’t she starve? That is the 
question.” 

**No, she must not. I want to help her, Lucian.” 

**Get her to go back to her own people. That is the best 
way to help ber.” 

‘* Let me ask them to stay here for a little. It won't cost 
us much, Lucian—and to them it may mean everything— 
and you like ber talk.” 

** Have your own way, my dear; you always do. Ask all 
the cousins—New-Zealanders and all.” 

Then Lucian lapsed into silent brooding. 

‘It is too ridiculous!” he said at last. ‘‘ Here am I, a man 
of science, actually debarred from taking my own by super- 
stitious folly worthy of the ignorant old pauper who be- 
lieves in it!” 

Margaret looked up reproachfully. 

‘*My father wanted me to make a promise. You wanted 
me to make a promise.” 

“You did make a promise, Lucian.” 

**Marjorie—be reasonable. Now listen, without thinking 
of infamy and misfortune and family curses. Do you sup- 
pose that I am thinking of this estate as a means of living 
with more magpiticence? Do I want to eat and drink more? 
Do I want to buy you diamonds? You know that I cannot 
desire these things.” 

**No, Lucian, you cannot.” 

*‘ Suppose that I saw a way to advance science—my sci- 
ence—the science of life—the most important of all the sci- 
ences, by using the vast funds which this estate would give 
me? Suppose that I had formulated a project—such a pro- 
ject as had never before been possible for the world—and 
that I could bring. it into existence if I had this great for- 
tune—” 

‘** Your dream, Lucian, would turn to Dead Sea fruit.” 

“ Again this bogie. Always this bogie. My dear, I am 
talking of things scientific, not of old wives’ fables. 1am 
dreaming of a world-wide service. Madge—wife!"—he laid 
his hand upon her shoulders and kissed her brow—‘“‘ release 
me from that promise—set me free. Let me give this great 
thing to humanity.” 

‘Release you?’ She sprang to her feet and roughly push- 
ed away his hands. ‘Release you, Lucian? Yes, if you 
first release me from my marriage vows; if you will prom- 
ise that I shall never, never, never join that band of weep- 
ing mothers. If you will send me away, I will release you; 
and not till then.” 

(To ue contiInvED.) 


A VISIT TO DR. HOLMES. 


EVERAL years ago I became the possessor of a set of 
the ‘‘ Breakfast Table” series, three beautifully bound 
books, by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. My volume of his 
= was then quite worn out with frequent handling. 
oving his writings, who could fail to love the genial, win- 
some personality they disclose? The more I read, the more 
I wished to hear the actual living voice of the writer. To 
that end, I asked several friends living in Boston to let me 
know when Dr. Holmes would read in public. But certain 
domestic afflictions had visited him, and at length my friends 
wrote me that there was little chance of his reading again 
in public. 

I was thoroughly disappointed, but as I was — on a 
visit to one of the beautiful suburbs of Boston, the daring 
thought occurred to me, ‘‘ Why not call on Dr. Holmes?” 
I had read that he spent his summers with his son, Judge 
Holmes, at Beverly, not many miles from Boston. 

But—to call upon him! Should I dare to? Hardly, 
without his permission. So, with fear and trepidation, I 
wrote him a brief note and asked if I might make him a 
very short call. See the beautiful, reassuring, friendly an- 
swer he sent in reply. And he had taken pains to affix an 
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A day or two later 1 took the 2.15 p.m. train, as su ed. 
An hour's ride brought me to Beverly Farms, after 
making one or two inquiries, I found the house. There, on 
the porch, in a big rocking-chair, sat an elderly man. No 
n to tell me who he was! 

By the time J had reaclied the piazza my kind host had 
risen courteously to receive me. 

To my modest —- of myself he replied, cordially : 
“Oh yes, oh yes. I have been expecting a call from you. 
Wor’t you come into the library, where it is cooler?” 

A big wicker chair by an open window, with flowers out- 
side, and a cool breeze blowing through, made Dr. Holmes 
comfortable, and his simple, unaffected, bright talk made 
his visitor comfortable, so that five minutes later we were 
—s together like old friends. 

He glanced at the magazine I had been reading on the 
train, and said: ‘‘ Now, those publishers! Do you know, 
I tell them that they pay me too much for what I write.” 

I suggested that their generosity probably did not entail 
any personal economy, but he laughingly insisted that he 
was overpaid. 

‘*Have you seen my Birthday Book?” he asked. 
you a copy of it?” 

I told him I had seen the book, but that I did not own it. 

‘Remind me to give you a copy before you go,” he said. 

Remind him! Could H * remind ” him of such a promise? 
Would I dare to? But—could 1 go without it? 

Meantime ‘‘ four o'clock” was drawing near. I watched 
carefully for the long-drawn breath which is sometimes an 
unconscious signal for a tiresome guest to leave; but there 
_ no shade of annoyance on the benign, beautiful old 
ace. 

Presently he went to his writing-desk and took from it 
a small box. In it was a copy of his Birthday Book, 
bound in crushed levant. He wrote my name in it, and 
underneath, ‘‘ With the kind regards of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes.” Then followed the date. Then he turned to the 
blank page which followed, and said to me, smiling sadly: 
** Here I will write a verse from ‘The Last Leaf.’ It is so 
appropriate—now.” And he wrote: 


“ And if I should live to be 
The jast leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile as I do now 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling.” 


** Have 


The verse being written, he put the book back in its little 
box and handed it to me, asking, ‘‘ Have you ever seen this 
part of the country?” 

“No,” I answered; ‘it is quite new to me. 
first visit.” 

** Wouldn’t you like to drive with me for an hour before 
going back to Newton?” 

Of course I was delighted, and at four o’clock a beautiful 
landau and span was driven to the door. A maid appeared 
and helped Dr. Holmes put on a light overcoat. From 
some cranny or niche near by he took a huge tepe-measure, 
saying, as he put it in his pocket, ‘‘ There’s never any tell- 
ing when one may come across a big tree, and I like to mea- 
sure them.” 

No trees worthy of measurement were found that day. 
We passed many beautiful carriages, whose occupants bowed 
to the genial ‘‘ Autocrat.” 

‘My eyesight is not as good as it used to be,” he said, 
‘“‘and I cannot always recognize the faces of my friends. 
But I remember the parasols always. And I know pretty 
— which ‘ parasols ’ are going to bow, so I get along very 
we 

After a time we reached a circular driveway, and one part 
of it commanded a beautiful view of the coast for some dis- 
tance. A large wagon filled with people, who seemed to be 
tourists, was directly in front of us, and had come to a 
standstill; so we were obliged to stop also. Presently some 
one—the driver of the wagon, I fancy—called the attention 
of one of the passengers to the distinguished man close by, 
and from that moment the beauties of the landscape were 
naught to those tourists. The landscape, they argued, no 
doubt, would be there the next day, but Dr. Holmes would 
not. They stared so persistently that I felt my face getting 
as pink as the roses on my hat; but Dr. Holmes must have 
long been used to that kind of treatment, for he was the only 
unconcerned person there. He chatted on about gypsies, 
and Mr. Leland’s book concerning them, and told me of an 
amusing experience he had when he used to lecture. By 
mistake he went to the wrong ‘“‘ Concord,” and found no 
person or conveyance awaiting him. But some one got wind 
of the mistake, and decided that, having the Autocrat, there 
need be no trouble about collecting an audience to 
listen to his lecture. It was a stormy, snowy night, 
so a large omnibus was started on a tour of the town, 
and later it reached its destination, filled to overflow- 
ing with those who were glad to exchange the quiet 
of a wintry fireside for the pleasure of Tistening to 
the brilliant young Yankee, whose fame was growing 
year by year. 

** And did you lecture to only an omnibus-load of 
people?” I asked. 

*‘Oh no; there were others. The church was fill- 
ed,” he said. 2 

He told me of the many amusing letters he re- 
ceived. Some were from school-girls, asking him to 
write a poem suitable to incorporate in a graduation 
essay, and, in a burst of reckless extravagance, offer- 
ing five dollars for it. He added that he received 
many letters from persons unknown to him who had 
enjoyed his writings, and these always gave him plea- 
su 


This is my 


re. 

All this, and many more charming personal bits, 
made the hour fly by on golden wings. My train was 
to leave at five o'clock, and Dr. Holmes told the coach- 
man to be at the station in time for it. When we 
reached the station he insisted on alighting with me, 
and waiting till the train came. I remember, while 
waiting for the train, we were talking of various 
beautiful lakes, and he said he liked a river far better 
than any lake. Its onward flow, and the endless pos- 
sibilities of its shores, made it wonderfully attractive. 

Well, the train came, and my kind host handed me 
on the platform as if I were an old and valued friend. 

On the last page of the Birthday Book the poet 
gave me I find these hopeful, kindly, and appropriate 
words—sadly fitting to quote now that he is at that 
** better entertainment”: 

* And so, my fellow-epectator at the great show of the Four 
Seasons, I wish you a pleasant seat through the performances, 
and that you may see as many repetitions of the same as it is 
good for you to witness, which I doubt pot will be arranged for 
you by the Manager of the Exhibition. After a time you will 
notice that the light fatigues the eyes, so that by degrees they 
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grow dim, and the ear becomes a little dul] to the mnsic, and posstb! a 
may find | eee somewhat weary—for many of the seats are re ts 


being w ...% There are no checks given you as you pass 
out, by which you can return to the place you have left. But we are told 
that t is another exhibition to follow, in which the scenery will be 


far lovelier, and the music infinitely sweeter. r reader, I thank thee 
for thy courtesy, and let me venture to hope that we shall both be ad- 
mitted to that better entertainment, and that thou and I may be seated 
not far from each other.”—The Seasons. M.V.W 


PARIS CALLING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 


ie cape of black velvet trimmed with fur is one of 
the most fashionable and becoming wraps for complet- 
ing calling and carriage costumes, The charming collet in 
the illustration is short “nough for grace, yet long enough 
for warmth, as it covers ive arms, Its great width is held in 
large pleats attached to a yoke, which is covered with a dee 
full collar that spreads out in godet curves around both nec 
and shoulders. The merest edge of fur finishes the entire 
garment; chinchilla, mink, and the more costly sable, barring 
considerations of expense, are in equal favor for such garni- 
ture. A rich passementerie of silk cords heavily jetted bor- 
ders the —_ It is lined throughout with satin of a light 
color warmly wadded. A large bow with long ends of black 
moiré ribbon fastens the collar. 

The gown of this toilette is of one of the new fancy mix- 
tures of wool and silk in narrow stri of aubergine and 
black, or of bluet with black. The skirt is bordered with 
two rows of fur matching that of the cape. 

A picturesque hat of black velvet with flaring brim has a 
touch of color given in large chouz of aubergine satin antique. 
lt is trimmed with a high aigrette and black ostrich feathers, 
rather long, and most gracefully posed. 
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| ANSWERS-TO "sc 
| CORRESPONDEN 


Mrs. G. W.—For your reception prepare a handsome standing supper 
of oysters a la — (creamed oysters), chicken croquettes, chicken or 
lobster salad, finger- rolls, ices, jellies, fancy cakes, etc. One quart of 
creamed oysters should serve eight persons; a quart of salad should also 
eerve eight persons; and for two hundred and fifty guests it would be safe 
to provide at least three hundred croquettes and five or six hundred 
finger-rolis or smal] three-cornered sandwiches of very thin bread-and- 
butter. Serve your ices in fancy shapes or in papercases. For beverages, 
if you do not use wine or punch or claret cup, provide coffee and lem- 
onade, Do not attempt to seat so many guests at tables. Have a large 
table, arranged with flowers and handsome glass, china, aud silver, in the 
dining-room, and let the guests be served from this. 

Exreetmmenten, —The “ jewels,” amethysts, rubies, etc., can be found by 
the dozen at faucy-work places. That they are imitations is of course 
understood. We cannot give an addrese in this colamn, but by studying 
advertisements you will readily discover where such materials are sold. 

Mavp.—7.30 a.m. is an unusual hour for a wedding, but if necessity de- 
mands, it can of course be celebrated then, and followed by a modifica- 
tion of the usual noon wedding breakfast. The bill of fare may comprise 
oysters in some form, broiled chicken or game, French rolla, coffee, 
fruit,etc. It is not necessary to have a train to the white silk gown, 
although it is prettier. 

Eamyntrupe.—You may either add a coffee-spoonful of brandy to a 
demi-tasse of coffee, or yon may pour it upon a lump of sugar placed in 
the spoon held over the cup, and burn the spirits. For Russian tea, 
which is presumably whet you mean by ‘“‘rum tea,” add a few drops 
of rum, a slice of lemon, and sngar to taste to a cup of clear tea. 

B. E. H.—There is no reason why the bride's mother should not an- 
nounce the marriage. She could not under the circumstances iseue invi- 
tations to a wedding, but as it is only a question of announcement, it is 
suitable that it should come from her. 

Ov» Sunsorisen.—Write P.p.c. on your cards. If you have time, pay 
your calls in person; if not, the cards will suffice and explain themeel ves. 

Boston.—The drawing-room tea table is now an established institu- 
tion. Itis nota fad, but a desirable and necessary attendant to a pleasant 
and comfortable custom. 

Dororay D.—Your card should read Miss Smith. While in school, if 
you use a card at all, your name should be engraved on the same plate as 
your mother's, 

Horr. —Mrs. Sherwood's book, Manners and Social Usages, is the more 
complete book. Use a medium-size napkin, not an extreme either way. 
Unless you have a reception-day, it is not necessary to specify a time for 
the man to call. It is the worst possible form to offer a formal caller re- 
freshment. 

Jane.—Yon may leave your knife and fork on your plate. 

J. R. L.—Write to the New York College of Heraldry for the informa- 
tion you desire; you would better send them the family name, and the 
motto as well, 

Eu. Reno.—The questions you ask are legal, not social, and the answer 
to them depends entirely upon the conditions of the divorce and the laws 
of the State in which it is granted; a lawyer can tell you at once how 
much if any of her late husband's name the lady can stil! claim. 

A. B. C.—A written regret should have been sent for the wedding re- 
ception; the form you quote is correct. If you are the oldest daughter 
you are Miss Smith, otherwise you are Miss Mary Smith. 

J. M. D.—The custom is for the bride’s family to issue the wedding in- 
vitations, and to bear all the expense of engraving, etc. 

J. G.—For full suggestions for conducting a Halloween party, see a 
story in No. 44 of Vol. XXIV. of the Bazan, entitled “ An old-fashioned 
Entertainment and what came of it.” The paper can be ordered from 
Harper & Brothers. 

asutneron.—A baby’s birth is frequently and prettily announced by 
sending, enclosed with the parents’ card, a tiny card engraved with the 
baby’s name and date of birth. Under exceptional circumstances a card 
can be sent in response toa call, Green corn, when young and tender, is 
cooked on the cob, and served on a folded napkin ; larger corn is cut from 
the cob and cooked with cream sauce. 

F. A.—A letter addressed to the Boston Exchange for Woman’s Work 
will reach its destination. Du Maurier, the author of Trilby, is an Eng- 
lishman of French extraction. 

A Constant Reapee.—Here is a receipt for wedding-cake: One full 
ponnd each of butter, sugar, eggs, flour, and citron; two pounds each of 
raisins and currants; two putmegs, one table-spoonfal of ground cloves, 
and one of ground allspice; two table-spoontfuls of ground cinnamon, 
two-thirds ds teacup of molasses, and one tumbler of wine. Mix the 
butter and sugar to a light cream, add one-balf the raisins, stoned and 
chopped, then the yolks and whites beaten coueeeney. Warm to- 

ther the molaaees pre, and spices, and add first the sifted flour, and 

astly the remaindef of the-fruit, mixing the whole very thoroughly. 
Bake in a deep thick pan-in a moderately hot oven. For the frosting 
take a pound of pulverized sugar to the whites of three eggs; beat the 
eggs foamy, add the sngar gradually, and flavor with lemon or vanilla. 
a e, er the cake when taken from the oven. 

X. ¥. M.—The article “A Friendly Book” appeared in Bazan No. 16. 
The book alluded to is The Waitress, by Anne Frances Spring- 
steed. It can be ordered of Harper & Brothers, and will be sent, postpaid, 
for one dollar. Simply mention what you want the ontfit for; there are 
different preparations, There is only one kind of almond meal. 

B. M. ‘A —barl the ends of the children's hair and have a slight bang, 
or, if more becoming, part it in the middie. Dress a boy of four years in 
sailor suits with kilt or trousers, as you prefer. To widen your yellow 
skirt cut off the slight train and open the middle of front or the sides on 
a panel of white lace. Put raffles of lace in the armhole to enlarge the 
top of the sleeves. 

fr H. C.—Read about skirts in the New York Fashions of the Bazar of 
last week. - They are cut close at the top, and flaring below. Use plain 
blue India silk for a front breadth to widen your skirt, or else black net, 
and have new sleeves to match the front breadth. Put a lace yoke on the 
waist. 

Miss N. W.—In remodelling your green wool drees use darker green or 
clase black silk for sleeves, revers, full vest, and belt. Make it by the de- 
sign for a “ Cloth Gown with White Revers,” illustrated on page 816. 

uasortsee.—Make your black Henrietta cloth with a roand waist 
lengthened by a sbort Cerqne of black silk sewed on under a belt 
ribbon, and have revers and a collar of the silk. Have large mutton-leg 
sleeves with narrow cuffs of silk, A full cape reaching to the hips, made 
of olack cloth and trimmed with black Persian-lamb far, will be suitable 
for you—and not costly. Read about “Furs” on another page of this 
number of the Bazan. 
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KNITTED CAPE FOR ELDERLY LADY. 
‘\HETLAND wool of two colors, black and mauve, is 
i) employed for this cape, which is knitted on medium 
coarse wooden needles. A bit of the pattern is shown 
in full size in Fig. 2. For the lower part cast on 87 
stitches, and knit to and fro as follows: begin with 
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black, and do the first row in plain knitting; then 4 > aS 
rows in black, atl to appear purled on the right side, and a an 4 Maha AN ' 
next 4 in the color, all to appear plain on the right side; ye it thy @ eT ih 
then. throughout, 35 times, alternate 6 rows of black ul , | Wi 


with 4 of the color; the 4 colored rows are like those 
done first: the 6 black rows have the Ist row appearing 
plain on the right side and the rest purled, forming a 
rib: in the 2d—Sth of these black ribs increase 1 stitch at 
the end of the Ist row, and in the 32d-85th narrow 1 stitch 
to correspond. After completing the last rib chain off 





Prano Front.—Tapestry PAINTING AND EMBROIDERY. 
For design and description see No. X VIEL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


vy white twill which costs 14 cents a yard. They should 
be cut from a good pattern, The white muslin drawers 
button on to these, and can be bought ready made from 25 
cents apiece up. The white flannel skirts should be quite 
heavy for winter wear, and sewed on to a cambric waist of 
their own. Buttons are sewed around the waist-line on 
which to button the white skirts. It is better to arrange in 
this way, and not have unnecessary weight or drag around 
the hips. Heavy black ribbed cotton stockings wear well, 
and can be bought from 25 cents a pair up. Nice woollen 
stockings are more expensive, and can be had for about 
60 cents a pair. They do not stand the wear on the knees 
as well as the cotton, and some people think they are not 
absorbent, and prefer the cotton for that reason. 

The shoes for street wear should be quite heavy, and good 
ones can be bought for $2 25. A lighter weight pair can 
be worn in the house, or a pair of last summer's tan shoes 
that have not worn out. Bedroom slippers, are important, 
and plain black ones come for 60 cents a pair. Arctics should 
be on hand for a snowy day, as well as a pair of rubbers. 
A white blanket that is no longer in use makes over into a 
very nice wrapper, or else some of the soft-finished flannels 
that the shops are full of, in a pink or blue and white stripe. 

Night-gowns can be made of white Canton flannel at 12 
cents a yard. It takes two and a half yards for a plain 
one. They can be trimmed with a narrow edging or lace. 
Night-drawers are not of great advantage for a child of four. 
They are apt to ride up and be uncomfortable, and do not 
afford much more protection than a night-dress. 

People have ‘different opinions about putting little girls 
into stuff dresses in the winter, or keeping them still in 
their summer wash ones. A set of wash dresses lasts about 
a year if they are worn right along. If they are put‘away 
in the fall, for the winter, you will feel that they should be 
worn the next summer, with perhaps the addition of one 
or two new ones. But they will not look quite fresh nor be 
made in the newest way by another season. If the little 





Figs. 1-3.—Bureau anp Tray Mars.—See Fig. 4.—(For designs see description on pattern-sheet Supplement ) 





Fig. 4—Derar. or DRAWN-WORK FOR 


TABLE Scarr. 
Mar, Fie. 2.—Fuu. Size 


For design see description on pattern-sbeet Supplement. 


oosely, dropping every 5th stitch from the needle, and rav- 
elling it down to the first row, which makes the 7 open bars 
illustrated For the collarette cast on 21 stitches, knit 28 
ribs, and when chaining off drop the 6th and each succeed- 
ing 5th, forming 8 open bars. Into the upper edge of the 
cape crochet back and forth with black as follows: 1st row. 

1 double crochet on every stitch (for a double put the 
wou! over, insert and draw a loop through, work off 2 loops, 
then work off the other 2). 2d row.—3 chain to begin, * 1 
double on the next, take a loop each through the next 2, 
drawing out the loops balf an inch long, pull a loop through 
the 2 loops taken up, work off the 2 loops on the needle; re- 
peat from * 8d-—5th rows.—3 chain to turn, * 1 double on 
every stitch, but when doing the last row work also through 
the Lop of the collarette, fulling it as required, The stand- 
ing collar consists of 15 ribs knitted on a foundation of 6 
stitches; in the 5th—7th ribs increase 1 at the end of the first 
row, and in the 9th-11 narrow to correspond. When chain- 
ing off drop the 5th stitch. The collar is sewed to the last . : : 
row of doubles, through which a ribbon is drawn. Fig. 1.—Knirrep Cape ror ELDERLY 

Lapy.—([See Fig. 2. ] 





Fig. 2.—Derat. or Cusation, Fic..1.—Four Size. 





SOME HINTS ABOUT LITTLE 
GIRLS’ WINTER CLOTHES. 
HIS is the time to see that the 
children are made ready for the 
winter months. Old clothes will 
want to be freshened up and mace 
over, and new ones bought. If new 
winter underwear is needed, there 
are nothing better than the medium- 


burs — weight Jaeger combinations. Tiese 
ed hh ON em . 4, * are made entirely of the finest wool, 
VAY LY Ae 'y and if carefully washed will last cer- 
wT west \/ aa . tainly two if not three seasons. For 


a little girl of four years they cost 
60 a suit. The shirts alone cost 
155. Other combination suits can 
be had for $2 85 that are very satis- 
factory and wear well. And even 
less expensive than that can be pick- 
ed up at sales. The under-waists 





can be bought for about 75 cents Fig. 1.—Cusnion wirn Cross-Srrrcn EmsromeEry.—(See Fig. 2.] 
Fig. 2.—Derart or Caps, Fre. 1.—Fuut Sze. apiece, or made at home out of hea- For design and description see No. XIX. on pattern-sheet Sapplement. 
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girl wears them through the winter, by spring she 
will be ready for a new set. This is one thing to 
consider. ; 

If stuff dresses are worn, there must necessarily be 
ingham aprons to wear over them, and these count 
n the wash ‘almost as much as the dresses, and it is 

much easier to keep a child fresh and neat in wash 
dresses than’it is in the woollen ones. 

Stuff dresses can be made at home for about $3 
apiece. The waists and sleeves should be lined with 
cambric or silesia, and the skirts made with a deep 
hem. A becoming and also a practical way of mak- 
ing them is to cut the neck out round or V shape, and 
wear it with a sleeveless guimpe. This brings the 
white around the neck, but keeps the arms covered 
and warm 

The small checks, in brown and white or blue and 
white, make serviceable every-day dresses. Scotch 
plaids wear well, and look prettily on little girls. 
Cashmeres in soft dull colors are nice for best, and to 
trim them with écru embroidery or lace makes them 
more dressy and becoming. 

When a child is old enough to go to school, or lives 
in the country, where she is out in almost all weathers, 
stuff dresses should of course be worn. But keep 
them babies as long as you can. Last wiuter’s coat 
will undoubtedly do for every- 
day. It is better, when it is 
possible, always to have two 
coats. 

A new coat could be made of 
some of the soft English home- 
spuns or camel’s-hair. These 
can be had for $1 75 a yard, 
and about two yards and a half 
would be sufficient for a coat. 
Olive green, blue, and golden- 
brown are pretty colors. The 
coat should be lined with silk 
or sateen, and interlined with a 
layer of lamb’s-wool. If there 
is not some silk on hand that 
will do for a lining, the sateen 
comes in pretty shades, and 
looks almost as 
coats are still made to hang 
quite full, and with broad col- 
lars and big sleeves. Beaver 
cloth makes a heavy winter 
coat, and does not require an interlining. It costs about 
$3 50 a yard. Narrow fur is the prettiest trimming, and can 
be used around the edge of the collar and the sleeves. 

A large soft felt hat or an old-fashioned poke is becom- 
ing. The hat should be trimmed with ostrich tips, and a 
bow or rosettes of some pretty contrasting color, and tied 
under the chin with broad ribbons. l. oo oe 


VELVET. 


CHESTNUTS. 

OT chestnuts have come again. Their pungent odor 
H exhales from the toasters in the little booths which 
fruit-venders erect in our streets, and as one hurries on in 
the brisk autumn air, appetizing whiffs from roasted chest- 
nuts often tempt a passing purchaser. 

It doés the chestnut but scant courtesy, however, to treat 
it aga street Arab, for it has a peculiar dignity of its own. 
Iw Italy it is the bread of the poor. In France it takes sov- 
ereign precedence of other nuts, a box of marrons glacés 
being as essentialto the harmony of a jour de lan in the 
homes of the rich as is our own plum-pudding on Christ- 
mas day. 

Hot chestnuts,handed in a napkin, accompanied by toasted 
crackers and an attending pat of butter, make a tasty course 
for dinner, serving them after the cheese course. 

A loin of veal staffed with chestnuts is a toothsome dish. 

Both for turkeys and geese a chestnut stuffing is a great 
addition. The following receipt is a French method for 
obtaining a good result for these stuffings: Take 1 Ib. of 
sauusage-meat and 1 lb. of roasted chestnuts; mash the latter 
with a fork, then add half a pound more left in nice pieces, 





GENTLEMAN’S Dressine-Gown. 
For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





well. The Fig. 1.—Fe.t Hat wita Pia 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Sirk Eventnc Waist. 
For pattern and description see No, 
XUL on patteru-sheet Supplement. 





Gown witH Lone Jacket Bopice. 
For pattern and description see No. IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


neither too large nor too smal!; a. quarter of a pound of 
bread crumbs, passing them through a coafse sieve to make 
them very fine; then chop up the liver and some parsley; 
mix all up together with an egg well beaten, and put it in 
the turkey. Increase the quantities if the turkey is very 
large. 

A purée de marrons is a delicious dainty, quite out of the 
common, and most inexpensive made in this wise: 

Take 1 lb. of the best chestnuts; boil them (after having 
pricked them) in boiling water for three-quarters of an hour, 
or one hour, according to size; then peel them well and pass 
them through a colander, or through a patent potato-masher ; 
then sprinkle them with 2 oz. of pounded or fine sugar fla- 
vored with vanilla, whip a quarter of a pint of good cream 
and pour it over the chestnuts, having also mixed sugar 
and vanilla with it. The cream must be whipped in a cool 
place, and only just when it is wanted. It makes it easier 
to whip if a pinch of very fine gum-tragacanth be added 
to the cream. 

For a hot pudding nothing can exceed the Celestine chest- 
nut pudding: First parboil, then bake, thirty chestnuts. 
Rub them through a sieve and put them into a stewpan 
with half a pint of cream, 2 oz. of butter, 6 oz. of sugar, 
and a little vanilla to flavor. Stir over the fire till it thick- 
ens, then hasten the motion of the spoon, so as to pre- 
vent the mixture adhering to the pan. When it leaves the 
side of the pan freely, take it off and add the yolks of 4 
eggs and the whisked whites of 3. Pour the whole mix- 
ture into a buttered mould and steam for an hour, Turn 
out and serve hot with a sauce (in a sauce-boat) of a vanilla- 
flavored custard. 
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Fig. 2.—Frevt Hat witn WInes. 
For description see pattern-siicet Supplement. 


Marrons glacés can be prepared at home as well as 
by a French confiseur if patience and care be ob- 
served in following this receipt: 

Remove the outer skin from some large chestnuts, 
rejecting every one of them which is not perfectly 
sound; throw them into a tinned pan full of boiling 
water, and let them boil just long enough to allow 
of the second skin being removed. Having done 
this, put them into another similar pan full of boil- 
ing water, and as soon as they are done (they should 
be tender, but rather underdone) drain the water 
from them, and put them into a basin full of luke- 
warm water with the juice of ove or two lemons 
squeezed in it. When the water is perfectly cold, 
take out the chestnuts very carefully and dry them; 
put them into a basin, and cover them with clarified 
sugar boiling hot, prepared as follows: Take 6 lbs. of 
powdered sugar and put it into a sugar-boiler—an 
untinned copper vessel—with a quart of water. 
Beat up the whites of 3 eggs with a pint of water, 
and add this to the rest. Set the pan on the fire, and 
keep stirring the sugar; when it rises add a little cold 
water, and repeat this every time the sugar riser, un- 
til a piut of water has been so expended, and by that 
time the sugar will no 
longer rise, and a dark 
scum will have gathered 
ou the top. Remove the 
scum carefully ,and strain 
the syrup through a 
wetted napkin. Put the 
syrup back into the boil- 
er—having previously 
scoured it quite clean— 
and boil until, on taking 
some between thumb and 
finger and drawing them 
apart the sugar will form 
a thread. The next day 
put the chestnuls with 
the syrup into the sugar- 
boiler, and let them boil 
for five minutes; then put 
them by in the syrup to 
remain another day. The 
third day strain off the 
syrup; boil it till, on be- 
ing raised on the skimmer 
and blown through, it will 
form into bubbles; pour this ovcr the chestnuts. On the 
following day prepare some syrup as above and boil it till 
a small modicum dropped into cold water will harden and 
can be made into a ball. Drain the chestnuts from the for- 
mer syrup, dip them carefully one by one in the fresh syrup, 
and put them ona wire sieve in a warm place to dry. When 
dry they are ready. Frances LEEDs. 


BILTHDAY SUPERSTITIONS. 
“N2: I am not one bit superstitious, but I do like the 
signs to bewn the right side. Old as I am, and rea- 
son as I will, it pleases me to have the sun shine on my birth- 
day, to wake up early, and to have the first words spoken 
to me pleasant words.” 

“*I would not be so silly, aunt,” says my little twelve- 

year-old niece, *‘as to believe that the sun shining on your 
irthday can bring you good luck; just think how much 
good the rain does also!” 

** Quite right, my dear,” I answer 
shine, especially on the 5th of January. And then I wonder 
what my wise matter-of-fact little niece would think if I 
should tell her that T still adhered to an old superstitious 
practice of putting on my right-foot stocking and shoe first 
every morning. She would, | suppose, callita habit. Well, 
habit or superstition, it is one that will always cling to me, 
perhaps in superstitious memory of a morning long ago 
when a dear sister and I, sitting on the edge of our trundle 
bed, did it for the first time, with a purpose. 

I remember as though it were yesterday—she being for- 
tunate enough to get the tag on*the end of the lace through 
the last eyelet on her right shoe first, and I declaring that 
now she would be just that much ahead of me all the rest of 
the day. For we had been told by the big girl of our set, 
who had been told by some one who knew all about such 
things, that to have good luck one must put on the right 
stocking and shoe first, and finish fastening before any one 
else in the room. For weeks and months afterwards we 
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Hovuskkeerine APRON. 
For pattern and description see No. XVI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








traced all the supposed good and bad luck 
we had to the strictest observance or non- 
observance of ‘‘ right foot first.” 

To have a new moon on one’s birthday, 
to meet a distinguished or well-dressedstran- 
ger before noon, to discover a white mark 
on any one of your finger-nails, especially 
the thumb, to have the cook mix, bake, and 
frost your birthday cake without a mistake, 
to find money—that must be spent before 
sundown—were only a few of the good-luck 
omens I believed in until I was quite a wo 
man, avd I began going to lectures and cook- 
ing-schools. No, I am not superstitious, but 
I cannot help a friendly sort of a feeling 


whenever any of the old signs suddenly 
crowd themselves into my busy every-day 
life. If they are good, Iam pleased in spite 
of myself; and if they are bad, why then I 
cannot resist the advice that old mammy 
gave us, for we ran to her with all our joys 
or griefs. ‘‘ Honey, dut was a bad dream,” 
or sign, as the case might be; “and yous 
must go right off and do a kindness to some 
one, and den de bad luck will all be turned 
to good, sure And we received the saying 


in the utmost good faith 


MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 





has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enceess. It soothes the child, softens the guma, allays 
all paiv, cures wind colic, and ts the best remedy for 
diarrhan, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 
CERTIFIED MILK 

Eveny dairy supplying our condenserica Is under 
supervisio Milk is produced under rigid hygienic | 
rules. The company's reputation is therefore a cer- 
tificate of the absolate purity of the Gail Borden Eagle | 
Brand Condensed Milk. —{ 4dv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America. 


| ome 
Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
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' need in ony of their 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA 
pure and solu dle, and costs less than one cent a 


reparations. 
f absolutely 
cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Chocolat Suchard 


commends itself to all, but principally 
to those who really appreciate the 
finest grades of European Chocolate. 
in flavor, aroma, delicacy and rich 
consistency it is unequalied. 
A dainty book, “A Cup of Choc olate” will be 
sent to any one sending the name of his grocer 
Thos, Leeming & Co,, 
Bole Agents for U. 8, 73 Warren St., New York. 


For sale by Park & Tilford, Acker, Merrall 
& Condit, and other bigh-class Grocers. 


' THE HOLMES CO. 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S 


UNION UNDER-GARMENTS, 
Equestrian Tights 


GUARANTEED. 








Send Two- Cent Stamp 
for Iilustrated Catalogue 
and Samples. 





Retail Dept. 49 Temple Pl. ) poston, | 
Factory, 109 Kingston St.\ ™4SS. | 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


pRlces 
BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 
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Long nainsook siip—an es- 
tally pretty and sensible 
ittle day-robe, The fullness 
ere 1 to the neck-band 
and falls in wide, full folds; 
both neck full sleeves 
pre edged with embroider: 
neat pattern, wearr 
waehes well, and is offered 
at the low price of 63 cents. 


By mail, postage paid 
5 cents extra. 


One of “the few good 
y” 


booklet of that title, 
which will be sent by 
mail on application. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y, 








SILVERSMITHS, 


W° call attention of all lovers of 
elegant and artistic TABLE 
| @ SILVER to our “LA REINE” 
| © PATTERN illustrated here, and 

which we furnish in all 
the regular and special 

pieces for every 
variety of 
serving. 
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PY AAV ANA NAVAL 


Reed&Barton, 


'$37 Union Square, New York City. 
| THE “LA REINE” PATTERN. 


for special occasions, places, and events. 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 


Our Goods Sold by all Leading Jewelers. 


CHICAGO: . 
PHILADELPHIA : 925 Chestnut St. 


NEW YORK: . 


Factories and Offices: TAUNTON,MASS.  5ferling. 
PAPA AAA AE AAE AAA AAA AAA AAAS AAS! 
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925 


tooo FINE 
SOLID SILVER 
GOODS. 


Embracing a full and com- 
plete assortment of articles, both 
useful and ornamental, wrought in 
artistic and novel designs. GIFTS FOR 
WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs 
Fine 


Grade Wark 


. 34 Washington St. 


( 37 Union Square. 
113 Maiden Lane. 
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A NOVELTY IN 


Bath Robes! 


The famous Star & Crescent Bath Robes 
are now made in all the 


LEADING COLLEGE STRIPES 
Quality superb. Made under our ‘‘Fast 
Pile”’ patent. Price, in fine cotton terry, 
$7; in fine wool terry, $10. Delivered 
free. Returnable if unsatisfactory. 
not found at your dealers’, send to us 
mentioning college and enclosing price. 
STAR & CRESCENT MILLIS CO., Philada., Pa. 
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A Perfect Complexion 


MRS. GRAHAM'S Cucumber == 
Elder Flower 


ream 
Mindy sabia wil | for 3months a 








Qucen’s Physicians 


Eminent and fashionable London physicians are 
practising treatment of patients by mail for fee of a 


A well-known New York epecialiet, Dr. Bradley, of 
“The Loug Acre,” 1491-7 Broadway, New York, is in- 
troducing this novel method of practice in this coun- 
try. His specialties are skin, chest, and nerve diseases. 
If you live outside of New York you can consult him 
by mail for a nominal fee of a dollar. 

A specialist of standing in New York ix ale to give 
his patients the benefit of the highest attaiuments aud 
skill of the medical world. 








4 will as pink, soft crown. 
asthe most Gticions babys 
- as 
} skin. Itis an artificial cos- 
| 0 Ae it cleanses, nes, 
4,4 purifies whi tfeeds 
o’, the skin tis- 
ut ues thus ban: wrinkles. 
Mang sears. itis harm 
, less as dew,and De 
to the skin as is to the 
flower. Price 81.00, by om groper’ i 
months. Sam: ma or stam 
Agents A sy and Milliners ‘offered 
GERVAISE GHAHAM. “Beasty Doster,” 1454 
| Michigan Ave., mL 
For Beauty, 


For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
ae. use only Pozzon1’s Powper; there 
nothing equal to it. 














SCREAM BALM CURES Wer 
COLD“HEAD 3 
DRUGGISTS BB SN 
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THE CORALINE STAY >®£°S=_ 


BREAK Put upin yard lengths the same as whalebone ; also in short lengths, m 
for one dress, by mail, 25e. Sold everywhere. WARNER BROS.. Makers, New York and Chicago. || 
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in covered. Sample set 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


866 





| 
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I've learned that 
skirt bindings do 
not ‘all wear 
about alike.’ 
_Nothing equals 


» 





) ‘ oo 
ost Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 
for wear. . They last as long as the 


skirt.” 


Look for “S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label 
of every bolt you buy. 





direct attention to their 
exceptionally large and choice 
collection of 


Ladies’ 
Dresses 


made in their own workrooms, 
of the most fashionable 
materials and trimmings. 


And in their 
Dressmaking 
Dep’t 

are prepared to make to order 
Costumes, 

Tea Gowns 

and Corsages, 


after the latest and most desirable 
Paris models also those of their 
own design. 


West 23d St. 


















MANUFACTURER 


11, Place de la Madeleine, 11 
PARIS 


General Agents for U.S. 
PARK « TILFORD 


917/919, Broadway 





GOLD BY ALL 
ORUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 















OcrosER 27, 1894. 


B. Allah & Ui 


(8th Street, 19th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York 


Are showing new and ex- 
clusive styles of their 
own Importations in 


LONDON HATS 


particularly suitable for | 


Riding, Driving, Shooting, | 
Golf, Bicycle, and General | 


Country wear. 
ALSO 


A great variety of new | 


models for Evening, Opera, 
Theatre, Dress, and Street 
wear in Trimmed Bonnets 
and Hats. 


¥| 4 


BETTE - 
AND CHEA 


H 


an \ WHALEBONE 


PER! 


Affected by nothing— 
lasting forever. You can 
sew ’em on—do anything 
with ’em. Sold everywhere. 

Sample free on application—a dozen for 
% ceuts—any size, any length, cut just as 


= want’em. J. Janowitz, Sole er, 135 
rand Street, New York. 
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About Underwear 


FREE 


Your address on a postal will 
bring you our water-colored ¢ 


booklet on underwear for every- 
body. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear 














fits — absorbs moisture — pre- 
vents colds—can’t irritate— 


can’t shrink — economical — 
comfortable — wears. 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 831 Broadway, 
New York. 
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READING CIRCLE 
Cc A definite course in English History Cc 
L and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and L 
Europe in the XIX. Century 

S Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 

Cc ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
Chavis offers a complete and hel al 

Over 200,000 enrolled since 1 


eka Ht Vincent, Dept. 35, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


It embodies the true hygienic 
It fits as if made to order. 
It will wear longer than an 
The 


» $4.00. Misses, White, #1.75 





The Antarctic 


‘Genuine Whalebone. 


12 Yards Long. 
No Waste. 
Needs No Casing. 
Cannot Split. 


The Antarctic is Genuine Whale- 
bone covered with a woven casing. 
It comes in 12-yard lengths, and can 
be stitched through middle or side at 
any point without piercing the whale- 
bone. 

Can be obtained at all of the principal 
Dry Goods Stores in the United States, 
or sample 12-yard Coil, Black or White, 
will be sent on receipt of $1.50. 


1. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
26 & 33 5. Howsten Street, N. Y. 





POINTS ABOUT THE EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


4 is stylish and comfortable, a rare combination. 
rinciple of support from the shoulders, 
The bones can be removed without ripping the garment. 


For Semiet, White, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25. $3.00; Drab, $2.5 
Children, White, bo cts 
ladies” $1.75 is not boned. Send for our book on Sensible Dressing, mailed free 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 551 TREMONT STREET, em 
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other waist (or corset) made. 
It is recommended by physicians and teachers of calisthenics. 
Its best recommendation is its enormous sale, constantly increasing. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST is sold by leading merc chants throughout the United States. ati | 
; Silk Pon | 


; Black, $3.00; Ventilated, $2.50 
Infants, White, 75 cts. » mapa The 


Address, 






pray 
Ladies 





not desiring to 
have the mag- 
nificent set of 
their garments 
remarked upon, 
will take one of 
the latest hints 
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from Paris and 3 
avoid using as 
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an interlining 
in skirts and 
sleeves 


FIBRE CHAMOIS. 


For sale everywhere, cheaper and bet- 
ter than crinoline or haircioth, 


o 














Hall's Perforated 
BUCKSKIN UNDERWEAR 








A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
By Specially Chartered Steamer, Feb. 6, 1895. 











for Men and Women. Visiting Bermuc ta, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, Alham- 
A tried preventive for rheumatism, lung bra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusalem, Beyrout, E s, Con- 
trouble, and colds. Keeps the body warm — _ Athens, ci oe Tote he PA by nt, 113 Broad fees, NY. 
dl fortabl hough lightly clothed includec ouris' ent, 113 Broadwa: 
Lady's Vest shows in cut se at, mt paid. . = — G an D CHICAGO 
. Ask your dealer for these good 
‘Send Sor tius trated Price-List, Free. c< 
aa . p. HALL 4 «& Co. SORE EY YE Dy LS FYEW, \ha' beeen 
86 Recnant ite, New York. Comfort 
sai [rom $1.00 
T 9 " The most perfect Durabilit 
PRI ES L EY S Smooth-faced Dress Fabric it your desler cannot s supply this 
ever offered. , waist cnipt of ex == i. prepend 
on rece’ aS white 
- | _ Grab, black. Sizes, 13 to #0. ‘Button 
SILK WARP ae drei leet 
4 Leading Dry-Goods Merchants CACE-DOWNS CO. 
in all cities. 2665 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 
oa a 
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Largest Importers from 
fen CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 
877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 
Turkish Silk and Gold- 
Embroidered Scarfs 


with fringe, 21 x 43 in. 


Antique Silk and Gold- 
Embroidered Scarfs 


2.50 


Ecru grounds 1.75 
upward 

Turkish Coufey 

Table Covers 

In Oriental Stripes, 

26 inches sq. 2.50 

Silk and Linen 

Bureau Scarfs 

Ecru grounds, Yellow Silk 

Embroidery, 21x45 inches 23.50 

India Print Curtains 

Rich Indian Colorings 4.00 

pair 


Mail orders filled promptly. 
Send for catalogue. 





Cloaks, Suits, and Furs 


| Three special items now in stock: 


A Fall and Winter Cloak, of 


heavy Boucle Cloaking, 42 inches 


long, heavy silk lining throughout, 
for $25.00. 

A Tailor-made Suit, in Covert 
Mixture or Scotch Mixture, en- 
tirely new effects, lined through- 
out, for $25.00. 

An Astrachan Fur Cape, 30 
inches long, beautiful Moire ef- 
fects, for $39.00. 

Theyare of unprecedented value. 

In the same department: Street, 
Dinner, Reception, and Evening 
Gowns, Carriage and Opera 


| Wraps and Cloaks, of most elab- 


orate and elegant designs. 
Special attention to orders for 


| Garments made to measure. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


end 





 Conaticbit le. ke Co 


LYONS SILKS 


Novelties. 


Muscovite, Peau de Daim, Faille 
Comtesse, Fleur de Suede, Damas 


| Damier, Chine Taffetas, Poult de 


Soie. 


VELVETS 


Plain, Plaid, Brocade. 


Poadoovay A { 9th él. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
























































A GQOD CLEAN SHOT 


Ou, Niwenop Baown wap Loar 18 GUN; 


WITH WASHING-POWDER Hh bth bo IT; 


AND POLNTING AT A THEER-INCH PLANK, UE 6HOT A KAGGED HOLE CLEAN THROUGH se.” 


HIS FAVORITE. 


} 


| ~ maid in this beautiful place; 

Son “ww themeelves, some in ribbons and lace; 
So some sing, and some of them play; 
They of 1 great in thelr own little way 
There ) who're contented, and seme who are not 
So ht y were men,‘and Began ther bard jot, 
Because in eleetions a ngs of that kind 

1 ! with a ballot give vent to their mind 

Bn ' of girle that are known unto me 

1 el pr is a oma it of glee, 

wi es ying better—may she never know worse! 
1) > wil » stale while | try to converse; 

A m ‘ n't sing, who has ne'er studied Greek ; 
‘ny - ees are euch that if he'd heard her. speak, 
L. M great Lindley—would tarn o’er in his grave 
At tl way in r grammar ehe doth 80 misbehave 
She v | dance—s cares nothing for it. 

Sie as fun, bat cares little for wit 

She reads talcs romantic, but essays and such 

hie r, bO never, she never will touch 

! r eens « the kind that ie called common-sente 
Some persons d like her, and eay she te dense; 
But I well, | lowe er, thie emall bit of glee, 

Because shi minds me exactly of me. 

For I do wot dar und I do not sing; 

ik «tn iu m the tiniest thing; 

l've no more accomplishments than that dear maid. 
The strony-minded maiden to me doesn't speak 
Perhaps » because in my mind I am weak— 

Henee give me this loved one, this dear stupid maid, 
With whom I am never, no, never afraid! 


‘There was a lovely lot 
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Iv 
back. Now see him tumbie again.” 





ntryman. 


——— 


of fellows down at the beach,” anid Janette. 
me home engaged, then 7?” asked her friend. 





my engagement-ring 
dear, just let me congratulate you. Which of the men is it?” 
They « yved together and bought this solitaire 
7 think was 60 lovely of them.” 





nan (who has been crowded into a hole) 


yot sense 


“Yon 
enough to turn ont a little!" 


Turn out for a rig like that? Never!" 





Same Countryman. “ There's that darn bicycker comin’ 


TO ENCOURAGE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hossox. “ My wife only writes to me ovee a week while she is away.” 
‘Tomo. “ Mine writes regularly three times a week." 

Hosacx. “She must be very fond of you.” 

Towmx. “She is; and then, 1 only send her money enough to last two 


days at a time.” 
’ a 
**Mamma,” said Tommy, * how eld are you?” 
“Oh, 'm—I'm eighteen,” said mamma, who has seen thirty. 
“ Say, mamma,” said Tommy, “ ain't you sorter shrinking ?” 
————E 


“Is Ethel’s husband as mean as they say he is 7” 

“Every bit. Why, he gathered up the rice they threw at them the day 
they were married, and told Ethel to keep it antil they started house- 
keeping. Le said it would do to make rice-cakes with their first break- 
fast in their new home.” 

No editor would take bis verse— 
He said that they were vanght bat churis. 
He sent it to his best beloved— 
She used it for to crimp her curls. 
—— »——— 

‘Let me show you our new correspondence paper for ladies,” said the 
stationer. ‘““We consider this the greatest novelty of the season.” 

** It's very pretty,” said Mra. Barlow,“ but why is it specially for ladies ?”* 

“1 has the letters P.S. engraved at the top of the inner sheet,” said the 
stationer 

“Is your boy fond of books, Hawkins?” 

“Very. I gave him a copy of Robinson Crusoe the other day, and he 
has got lote of fun out of it.” 

as Paidn t know he could read.” 

“He can’ 
Oh yea, be 





; but he tears the pages out and makes boats out of them. 
8 fond of books.’ 
EE 

“1 don’t see how you dare trust yourself to young Dr. Pills He hasn't 
any patienta” 

“That's just the point. He'll strain évery nerve to keep the alive. Tm 
his only source of income.” 

“ I suppose your son George is in training for the football team, Hicks 7” 

“Yes. He began to let bis hair grow last spring. George will be in 
fine trim by November.” 
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SIMILARITIES 


“No povst vou Tuink Tur Coust Sraquerrt 38 Propose 
ING MARRIAGE TO A FAIR UktKESS, WELL, fF LOOKS 680, KUT 
a 18 Nor.” 

“Tuc WHAT @ 1B DONG T” 

‘Fie 18 BEGGING HIS VALET NOT TO EXPOSE THE FACT THAT 
HIS FATHER 18 A MAOCARONI-VENDER IN Narrxs, AND THAT HIB 
MOTHER 18 ONF OF THE EMPLOYERS OF Tux Vienna, Rome, ani 
Pauis Maenvioant Company (Limirep),” 





A PATENT REVERSIBLE MAP. 

“ This,” said the enterprising contributor, “‘ is a map illustrating certain 
phases of the Chinese-Japanese war.” 

“We never touch upon such matters,’ said the editor. 
fashion paper.” 

“Good I” cried the enterprising contributor. “That being #0, you can 
wee this same map for a pattern. Cutting up bere along the Korean 
hoandary, and running down here and ending up at Peking, will give you 
the fluest pattern for a winter dolinan, suited to a woman of forty, you ever 
saw.” 


“This fe a 


ae 


Hioxs. “There ix a eplendid chance to start a new charity in this 
town.” 

Mas. Hioxs. “* What?” 

Hioxs. “ A society to sew on buttons for husbands whose wives give 
up all their time to charity.” 

** Have you ever loved another, Tom 7” said Mise Gush to her intended. 

“Certainly,” replied he. “Do you wish written testimonials from my 
previous sweethearts ?” 


Cuxoxerury. “I wonder where young Dudely acquired his sublime re- 
pose of manner?” 

Sruives. “ Well, his father had to work like the dence to leave bim all 
that money, 80 | suppose he’s doing the sleeping for both!” 


denna 
Bouzowsr. “Could you let me haye five dollars if 1 bring it to you 
to-morrow 7” 
Sreurvr. “Certainly. Bring me five dollars to-morrow, and I'l let 
you have it.” 


Foun Parent. “Bobby, nurse tells me that you did not say your 


+ ane ih oni his.” 


Forp Pawewt. * That is all the more reason that yon should have said 
yours.” 
” Boswy. “Well, 1 endorsed everything that Willy said, and declared 


myseif.”’ 
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umbrella) 





V.— Wheelman (opent 


“ Works 
like a charm.” 


NEW USE FOR THE JAPANESE COLORED UMBRELLA. 


- VL.— Wheelman. “ Hello, old ham, you did torn ont for this 
rig after alli—eh?” 





SUPPLEMENT 


HOUSEKEEPING IN 
CALIFORNIA, 


OU are surprised upon unite to Cali- 

fornia to learn how many ladies do 
their own house-work, whether because the 
old-time rigid rules as to housekeeping, 
house-cleaning, and all are greatly relaxed, 
or because of the high wages paid to ser- 
vants upon the Pacific coast: If you choose 
you can clean house any time of the year 
after the first rainfall, which comes oft- 
times in October, and surely in November, 
has well laid the accumulated dust of a 
rainless six months. If the custom of the 
— past in your far-away Eastern 
10me is strong upon you, the house receives 
a thorough cleansing preparatory to the 
winter, Sut the average California woman, 
whether 2 native daughter or not, suits her 
own convenience, and if she feels during 
the rarely beautiful October days that the 
seasou at Redondo, Long Beach, or Santa 
Monica was quite too short, she betakes her- 
self away again to pleasurable days among 
the breakers; the house-cleaning is a second- 
ary matter, a room at a time; it can be com- 
passed at any convenient seasov, as she is 
certain of suitable weather almost the year 
round. 

The constant succession of fruits lightens 
the labor of the housekeeper materially. To 
be sure, during the season of deciduous fruits 
the wise woman puts by a goodly supply of 
canned fruit for the winter’s use, for no mat- 
ter how delicious the orange and Japanese 
persimmon in their season, they cannot quite 
take the place of the other fruits, and one 
becomes easily satiated with them when taken 
for a daily diet. Strawberries are to be found 
in the markets ten months of the year, but 
during the winter, when rains are frequent, 
aud there is less sunshine to sweeten them, 
they are not as palatable. 

Few houses comparatively are built with 
cellars, and there is no laying in of the win- 
ter’s store of vegetables, butter, eggs, etc. ; 
crocks and firkins of golden butter are never 
seen as a part of preparation for winter. 
You buy at the grocery, or butter and egg 
depot, one or more two-pound — always be- 





low weight—rolls of butter, for it does not | 


keep sweet any length of time, and large 
quantities are not desirable. 


California ladies ride a great deal. Poor 


indeed is thé individual who does not own a | 


horse of some description, and when you 


can be out-of-doors most any day of the | 


year, the temptation to go is strong and 
the claims of neat housekeeping light. A 
long restful day in some cafion renews the 
nerve force, and gives new zest to life. 

One lady of limited resources breaks the 
routine of domestic life and the ever-recur- 
ring meals for her family by going to some 
good restaurant once a week for lunch or 
dinner. It is quite a delight for the chil- 
dren, and a pleasant change for the older 
members of the family. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVoRY~ 
SOAP 


IVORY 





























21T FLOATS: 


o>, a 
FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMSLE CO., OIN’TI. 


ousekeepers 


value 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 


Spoons and } ‘orks on account of their wear- 
ing qualities. 

Guaranteed for 
25 years. 








Patented. 


Silver is iniaid in the back of the bow! and handle, 
then the article is plated entire. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


and wholesome biscuit, 
bread. 


; 
| 
; 
; 
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Royal Baking Powder 
is Quite Indispensable 


In the preparation of the finest, most delicious 


The best housekeepers, chefs of 
leading hotels and restaurants, the teachers 
of cooking and writers upon food hygiene, 
use and recommend it exclusively. 


SSS 
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cake and unfermented 
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how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially if 
made with 


Sxtrect “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces-—a 
different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 













: NOURISHES 
STIMULA 
®| REFRESHES Br ain 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


GOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent F AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
° 188, Aibum, 75 PORTRAITS 
e and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 

















@ ©] MARIANI & CO., 52 West 13th St,, New Youx. 1@ @ 


‘THe UNIVERSAL PERFUME, MURRAY 
& LANMEAN’S FLORIDA WATER. 











Packer’s 


In children’s eruptive troubles, and to the ‘ 
bed-ridden invalid, and those who suffer from 


hair, the deodorant, cleansing, soothing, and 


truly valuable. 





Tar Soap 


School children, ladies shopping, business men, 


) and persons whose daily avocations may bring 
skin affections, dandruff, itching, and falling ¢ 


them in contact with contagion, in public vehi- 


‘ cles, etc., will find its antiseptic properties a 
healing qualities of Packer's Tar Soap make it 2 constant protection. 


Bathing with it is most 


( refreshing when fatigued. 


.. Is a Pleasure to Use .°. 








7 
You often hear of other extracts which 3 
claim to be “ just as good” as 


Liebig 
3COMPANY’S 


but these claims only call attention to 
the fact that the Company's Extract 


“THE STANDARD 


for quality. rs 
: 














GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 

“* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
acareful application of the Ee Pp’ rties of well-selected 

ocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and 
supper a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist ae | tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
= escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 

in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. 





brown 


color. 


Blooker’s 


Dutch 


Cocoa 


either in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish 
brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any 
other color indicates either an inferior grade of 
bean, or adulteration in the process of manufacture. 


A Sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be 


sent for two cents to pay postage. 


Address 


Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, 
P. O. Box 150, New York: 


TINENS 


Outwear all other Linens. They 
are made of pure flax yarns and 
bleached on the grass in the old- 
fashioned way of our forefathers, thus 
retaining all the tensile strength and 
beautiful lustre of the fibre. 

Ask your retailer for them and see 
that the trade-mark “@iu Bleach” is 
on_the goods. 

WHOLESALE ONLY. 


GEO. RIGGS & CO., 99 Franklin St., N.Y. 


F. BOOSS & BRO. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


FINE FURS 
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Highest Award, Gold Medal, 
Centennial, 1876. Paris, 1878. 


Are offering a superb selection of 


FUR GARMENTS 


In the latest and most elegant designs 
Walking-Coats, Columbia. Capes, 
Circular Capes, Eton Jackets, 
Opera Cloaks and Carriage Wraps 


ERMINE, IMPERIAL RUSSIAN SABLE 
SEALSKIN, PERSIAN LAMB 


AND 
ALL THE FINER FURS 


LOWEST PRICES 
F. BOOSS & BRO. 


449 BROADWAY, 26 MERCER ST. 


Grand St. “ L” Station. Telephone 388 Spring. 
Catalogues Mailed on Application. 








‘Brown as 
a Berry” 


is the way the ladies will look 
when they return from the moun- 
tains or sea-shore. 


iTis NOT BECOMING. 


How much nicer is a fair, clear, 
smooth complexion, free from all 
freckles, tan,sunburn,and blotches? 


LABLACHE 


FACE POWDER 


quickly removes all blemish and 
gloss from the skin. It iS invisible 
to the eye, contains no carbolic 
odor, but is pleasingly perfumed 
and perfectly harmless. 


ASK DRUGGIST, BEN, LEVY & CO., 
OR BY MAIL, French Perfumer, 
60 CENTS. 34 West St., Boston. 

















Holds thin stockings 
as well as thick ones. 


SECURITY HOSE 


DR. WARNER’S 





PPORTER.$ 





Children Cry for Fitoher's Castoria. 


ft. lene by. bape ee | 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


HALLOWEEN. 


A MONG all the holidays of the year, none is more 
LX clearly a relic of paganism, and none, O tempora, 
O mores! more popular with our youths and maidens, 
than All-Hallows eve, or Halloween. This is the night 
when supernatural! influences are all in the ascendency ; 
when ghosts, if cheerfully minded, may ‘‘ shriek and 
squeal about the streets,” and the small boy, unre 
proved, attack the privacy of his neighbor's door with 
disearded cabbage and perfect impunity 
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Fig. 3.—Backx or Vetours pu Norp 
Wrap, Fie. 1 





Fig. 1.—Vetours pu Norp Wrap with For Boa. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see No. V1. on patteru-shect Supplement, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Divination now attains its highest power, and the 
most occult mysteries, ordinarily shrouded from the 
practical vision of the wise and prudent, unfold them- 
selves unhesitatingly for the delectation of lovelorn 
swain or timorous maiden; while the gift of calling 
spirits ‘‘from the vasty deep” may be accorded to any 
who desires the privilege. 

Nuts and apples seem to be the necessary concomi- 
tants of Halloween, and are in universal requisition as 
mediums of communication between the spirits and 
their interlocutors. From both Ireland and Scotland 
come many of the curious rites practised on this night. 
It is still one of the customs of those countries,Avhen 
a young woman would koow what fate has ih store 
for her in a matrimonial way, to put several nats 
upon the grate, naming one for herself and the others 
for ber lovers.. If a nut bursts or jumps, that lever 
will prove unfaithful; if it blazes, he has an undying 
affection for the person making the trial; while if the 
nuts named after.the girl and’ her lover burn evenly 
side by side, a happy marriage is certain to follow. 
Burns vividly portrays this custom in his ‘ Hallow 
een 

“The anld cnidwife’s wee! hoordet nits 
Are. round_an’ round divided, 
An’ monie Jads’ and lasses’ fates 
Are there that night decided : 
Some kindle, conthie, side by side, 
An’ burn thegither trimly ; 
Some start awa wi’ sancie pride, 
And jump out-ower the chimiie 
Fa’ high that night, 
“Jean slips in twa, wi’ tentie e’e, 
Wha "twas she wadna tell; 
But this is Jock, an’ this is me, 
She says in to hersel: 
He bleez'd ower her, an’ she ower him, 
As they wad never mair part; 
Till faff! he started up the iam, 
And Jean had e’en a sair heart 
To see’t that night.” 


Fig. 2.—Ciorn Costume witH CUT-WORK TRIMMING. 


For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 
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Eventnc Heap Wrap or VeLvet AnD Currron. 


For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Another ancient Halloween custom still in a 
vogue among the children is to suspend an 
apple by a string attached to its stem from 
the portiére rod or a screw in the ceiling. 
This being set twirling, each of the young- 
sters in turn is required to leap up and snatch 
at the apple with his teeth, without touch- 
ing his hands to it. Another favorite game 
is to put apples in a tub, and then filling it 
half full of water, allow the children to duck 
their heads and catch the apples with their 
teeth. 

In addition to these are other games, 
weird and fearful, befitting the occasion. 
One of these is the celebrated spell of eating 
an apple before the looking-glass with the 
view of discovering the inquiring suitor in 
the act of peeping over her left shoulder 

Burns thus describes a scene between a 
little maiden who would fain try the magic 
spell and her grandam, who was evidently 
much averse to suitors 


“Wee Jenny to her grannie says: 
*Wiil ye go wi’ me, grannie? 
Tl eat the apple at the glass, 
I gat frae Uncle Johwnie.’” 


To this proposal the old lady decidedly ob- 
jects, and 


“She fafft her pipe wi’ sic a Innt, 
In wrath she was sac vap'rin, 
She Gotic’t na,an azle burnt 
Her braw new worset apron 
Oat thro’ that night 
“* Ye little skelpielimmer’s face! 
How daur you try sic spertin, 
Aw seek the foul Thief ony place, 
For him to epae your fortune: 
Nae doubt but ye may get a sight! 
Great canse ye hae to fear it; 
For monie a ane has gotten a fright 
Au’ lived an’ di’sl deleeret 
On ic a night.’’ 


Doubtless the lady had truth on her side, 
for it is a well-known fact that many per 
sons never recover from the effects of their 
own imagination, or some practical joke car- 
ried too far. 

Eating a teaspoonful of salt while walking 
down cellar backward with a lighted candle 
in one hand and a small mirror in the other 
is supposed to offer exceptional facilities for 
the “‘ coming man ” to ‘‘cast his shadow be 
fore,” presenting his reflection if not him 
self. 

Still another popular rite is to repeat the 
following doggerel, meanwhile suiting the 
action to the words: 


“TI cross my shoes in the shape of a T, 
Hoping my true-love will appear unto me— 
The color of his hair, the euit he will wear 
The night he is wedded to me.” 


If, as sometimes happens, after all these 
various incantations, the ‘‘ looked for” still 
holds himself aloof, it is but reasonable to 
suppose that ‘‘ Kismet” has ordered, wisely 
or otherwise, that the devotee should re- 
main a spinster. 

Emma Pappock TELFORD 


STILL POPULAR. 
( F Robert Bloomfield, the author of the 


‘*Farmer’s Boy,” it is written that he 
was the son of a poor man, a tailor, and that 
very early in life he was obliged to support 
himself. While the boy was toiling for 
bread in a garret at the shoemaker’s trade, 
he says of himself ‘‘ that he composed men- 
tally, and when able to procure paper he had 
only to write it down.” In three years 
twenty-six thousand copies of his famous ‘ 
poem were sold. He is still regarded as the 
especial poet of the country. He was born 
in 1766, and died in 1823. 





STEALTHY FATE.—From a Picture sy J. J. Nerr.esurr. exnrerrep mw tHe New Gauiery, Lonpon, 1894 








THE CHEROKEE ROSE 


We wid does not love the Cherokee rose? 
Wildest, waywardest flower that 
rows 


Over the earth it clambers and strays 
In runaway chase and rollicking maze 


Tangled and twisted its course may run, 

What cares the Beauty, the careless one? 

Climbing and twining in wind - rocked 
bowel! 

Clings and swings the beautiful flower 


Ever bewitching with matchless grace, 


A heart of gold, and white pure fac 

It gleams anid ines wherever it goes 

In sunlight and moonlight, fair Cherokes 
ros Maroarer May 


BLACK-LETTER 


We. read that this name is in England 

given to types which on the Continent 
are genet ally know 1 as gothic These early 
types spread with the art of printing, varied 
in different localities, and after modifications 
not a few assumed the shape to which tli 


name of roman letters bas since been given 
Mention is made of two beautiful editions of 
Pliny’s Natural History, issued from these 


types, both appearing in Venice in the latter 


vart of the fifteenth century 


Although supplanted for general use, the 


gothic, or black-letter, was for a long time | 
given preference [or special purposes—cu 
rious and quaint editions of Bibles, prayer- | 
books, official proclamations, and acts of 
Parlinment attest the preference for ancient 
style; and such ‘* memorials of the past” are 
in great request by antiquarians and biblio 
manine ind are regarded as most valuable 
niiditions to any library, public or private 

Matthias, in his Purauite of LlAterature, 
published a hundred years ago, alluding to 
commentators of Shakespeare, writes 

On Avon's banks I heard Acton mourn, 

By fell black-letter dogs tn pieces torn ; 

Db 6 tf m go nels ee Start 












Preserves, and 
Reautifies 
THE TEETH 

Price, 25 cents 
Sample Free. 
E. W. HOYT & CO- 


LOWELL, MASS 


Haviland China 


it is important to 


informed that the only ware 


s Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


HARPER’S BAZAR SUPPLEMENT 


do so many intel- 
y ligent and practi- 


cal housekeepers, 











who for years used other baking powders 
(which they considered the best), now and Women only 
Are most competent to fully appreciate the 


use Cleveland’s baki ng powder ? purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CuTICURA 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily. 
| In the preparation of curative washes, solu- 





anes “ tions, etc., for annoying irritations, chafings, 
and excoriations of the skin and mucous 
membrane, or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, it has proved most grateful. 

CurTicurA SOAP appeals to the refined and 


re ii ak ar i) skin porting tnd bvstlying son, ev wal 


as purest and sweetest for toilet. 
Porvsr Dave axp Crem. Corpr., Boston. 
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‘pen \ i meh cr : i » 9 
24,000,000 POUNDS 


Of Quaker Oats sold in 1893... Whyer Best 
and cheapest breakfast food in the wide world. 
Sold only ia 2 Ib. Packages. 


Dx, { - 
a a ene Pears’ soap does 


DECAY OF THE TEETH | Potmns. Dt cleanse 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be it has no medical 








What virtue there 


is in bare cleanliness. 














attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of | . 2 
tooth powders and pastes which give a momentary properties; but it 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the ename!] 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


FRACRANT 


Ss O Z O D O N T wage a aes it- 
, Ive it time. 


HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 
revised, classified, atid indexed, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents 


brings the color of 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 

gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 

| The formula of Sezodent includes only botanic ingredients, and it contains galy the 
purest and most salutary of these. 














Full Size, 14 inches. 





Full Size, 1534 inches. 


buyers that they should be CHRISTY CARVER, CHRISTY HAM, OR MEAT KNIFE 


that has always been known Now is the season when Carving Knives are most in demand. Have you ever tried a 
Christy Carver? The wonderful curved edge makes it the easiest Knife with which to carve 
Meat, Game, Fowl, etc., etc. Does its work like a razor. The Ham Knife has saw teeth on 
top for cutting bones. Both have the remarkable cutting edge of our famous Christy 
Bread Knife. If your dealer does not keep them, sample will be sent on receipt of price, 
| 75 cents each, of either Ham Knife or Carver. Our other Enives are Bread Knife, 75 cts. ; 


Christy Knives are sold everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations, A Steinway Piano 


H &C° gviland. Cake Knife. §0 cts. ; Parer, 15 cts. (these three together for $1.00) ; Household Saw, 75 cts 


L 
“Ra no’ 


On White China. 





THE CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box D, Fremont, Ohio. 
On Decorated China, FUSVSOSOEOSDSOSO SOSH EO SOF 
Buy Direct from 


im oges * is offered to agents selling most goods by Dec. 31. Write for particulars. Address all orders to 








CLEANSING DYEING FRESHENING 


You can dye, freshen, or 
cleanse your last season's 
clothing so they will look 
like new, as well as Gloves, 
Laces, Feathers, and materi- 
als of all kinds, at Lewando’s 
French Dyeing and Cleans- 
ing Establishment. We were 
the first house in this coun- 
try to introduce French dry 
cleansing, and keep in ad- 
vance of all competitors in 
this kind of work 


BUNDLES SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


-COLTSFOOT ROCK 


The great English remedy. A palliative for Conghs 
and Colds A Bold. package sent free by express to 
any part Sr the vu. & ti $1, by the 
GARDINER-LUCAS CO., 284 Pearl Street, N.Y. 





CHOICE SALTED FAMILY MACKEREL. 

Send for our price-list We make a specialty of sup- 
p ving families, divect from our fisherman, in qnanti- 
tvs to eult, GRO. J. TARR &£00., Gloucester, Mass. 





This fine, new shape Silk Lamp Shade, Ban- 
quet or Piano size, 
$7.50. 
Size 18 in. from mt to point, finest qualit 
silk, with iny smothered "el ik chiffon, includ. 


i mica tector. Express prepaid. Money 
a sah if not satisfactory. Send for illustrated 


Ay 
the Manufacturer. ; 
2 
‘ie 


Blankets cleansed for $1.00 
per pair, and Lace Curtains 
cleansed by our new process | 
are not pulled and stretched 


out of shape. thi : ela p SEADE 
Lewanvo’s Frenca Dyeine ONE OF THE FOUR HUNDRED. 1 West St,, near Washington 


| OS 
ano Crzansine Estas. i Mt A oo ~vey a 


nea fr WN OLDE QD 

Main io 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOST 4 ; A , 

365 FIFTH AVE., x Y. | 

Price-Lidtt sent free 
nes (WINE OF HEALTH.) 
20th Edition—Postpaid for 2c. (or stamps). Physicians and individuals who have tried Vino de Salud inyariably 

THE HUMAN HALIR | pronounce it the most delicious and invigorating tonic wine obtainable. Our 


Why it Fall« Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy » 
By Peo HARLEY PARKER FILA S. London artistic and beautifully illustrated booklet will interest you. May we send you one? 


"very ‘one shout rend thie book. ay” ALS Imported by ROCHE & ., 503 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. ls ‘eu! Crown-Linen sinc 


All Stationers. 
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